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rvi families. Office, 603 N street, 
phis, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. | greeting extended to all. 
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‘PHILADEL PHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1893. 


with privileges and comforts of a refined 

home in a small adult family (Friends). 
venient to four lines of city railways. 
dress 2136 Camac Place. 


YT EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
N ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
4th, 1898. For further particulars address 
NETTIE 8. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 


AS RESPONSIBLE PARTY CAN HAVE BOARD, 


Con- 
Call or ad- 


Square, Delaware County, Pa. 


gages in Chester City and Delaware ( ounty, 
Pennsylvania. None but good loans con- 
CHARLES PALMER, 

No. 11 E. Fifth &t., Chester, Pa 


Mo gee SAFELY INVESTED IN FIRST MORT 
pa 


sidered. 
P.O. Box 318. 


RIENDS AND OTHERS WHO WISH TO VISIT 
the World’s Fair and Religious (‘ongre‘s, can 
secure a Ten Days’ Excursion Ticket, includ- 

ing lodging and breakfast 7 days, in a solid hotel 
near the grounds, for 45. BAYNE & FELL, 706 
Walnut street, (3d floor) 


YITUATION WANTED.—AS WORKING MANA- 


ger for farm. Good references; temperate 
habits, ete. Address C. R., this office. 








YITUATION WANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN OF 
N yood habits, as nurse or general assistant about 
ouse, garden, etc., or care of aged people. 

Good driver, milker, etc. Address K. this office. 


OUNG MAN, FRIEND, DESIRES REPRESEN- 
tation of reliable firms, or wili eccept respon- 
sible position. First-class reference and busi- 

ness experience. Address O., this offic e 


COMFORTABLE HOME FOR WORLD’S FAIR 
A visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
4 walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 
grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


G HERBERT JENKINS, 
, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No - 714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


A 15 Days’ Trip to the World’s Fair, 


Two rates: No. 1, $75; No. 2, $4. Leave 24th and 
Chestnut streets via B. & O. R. R., Third-day, Ninth 
month 12, at 8 a.m. Limited express. Returning 
by Baltimore & Ohio via Grafton. Special attention 
given to all traveling alone A deposit of $5 posi- 
tively required 15 days before starting,—remainder 
to be paid Ninth month 8. ( hecks certified. Trunks 
#2 extra. A drive, lodging, and dinner for the 12 
days in Chicago included in the $54 rate. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
SBC oper’ St., 


There are Many Arts 


and many Artists—our particular art is pretty 
effects in wall papers. 100 samples mailed for 
8 cents. Prices, 5 to 30 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Camden, N. J. 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 





Meeting hour at 10.450n First-<days. A cordial 
Take elevator. 


Charles E. Lukens. Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 


sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist. 

Having increased our facilities for World’s Fair sea 
son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled: 
Lodging and doard, $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. AU comfortable. 

LocaTIon.— We are situated on the best resident street, 
near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park, 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 
second St. (or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street). 
Those arriving after night, wishing conveyance, should 
go to main depots. From main stations take Cottage 
Grove avenue cable; Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 
Sourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St. 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


World’ s Fair Hisense. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
43 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 


IVinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 
Terms moderate. 


SPECIAL FIFTEEN DAYS’ EXCURSION 
- TO WORLD'S FAIR.-.-. - 
Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls. 


For the accommodation of Friends and others de- 
siring to attend the World’s Fair and Religious Con- 
zress, With a day at Niagara Falls, a special train of 

ullman cars has been chartered, leaving New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., Ninth month llth 
reaching Chicago 2 p. m, next afternoon. Will 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 
afternoon of Ninth mov th 24th; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about 8 a. m. of 
the 26th 

The fare, which will be $49, will include a round 
trip railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
in both directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
twelve days at Hotel Costello, situated within five 
(5) minutes’ walk of 57th Street entrance of Fair 
grounds. A baggage car will be attached to train, 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 

Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 
be made at stations for meals 

The train leaving Philadelphia at 7.30 a. m., on 
the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
special excursion — 4 pply at once to 

A. BOGARDUS, 
167 connbeal St.. New York City. 


Fares from Philadelphia to New York. 


I find that if ten or more persons will travel to- 
gether from Philadelphia here and return, a single 
ticket can be procured for the whole party at the 
rate of 2 cents per mile, making the round trip $3.60 
foreach. This is a reduction of $1.40, as the regular 
fare is $2.50 each way (the $4.00 excursion tickets 
not being available as they are only good for ten 
days). The same rates (2 cents a mile), can be had 
for Friends coming from Baltimore and Wilmington. 

J. A.B. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. 
women, leading to Classical, 
and Literary degrees 
and libraries. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES ve GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YUUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year 
the Principal 


ngineering, Scientific, 
Machine shops, laboratories, 


For catalogue address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
gymnasium ; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogoutz, Pa. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893 ay school for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

om New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEST (CHESTER (PX) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymuasium in America. 
And only $5 00 per week nats 
Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scie tific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 

iends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fifli College Courses for young men and young | 


The best of | 


The Kindergarten Training Class of | 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


| will begin work Ninth month 25th. The number 


Regular 
For cata- 


in the class is limited. Apply early. 
school work opens Ninth month llth. 


| logues and particulars address 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 


BOTH SEXES. 
Commencin, 


ernny ceneeee corps 
A guarde« 
pupils. 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


2oth Year 


ThomasMayPeirce M.A. PAB 
Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 


917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 


One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfuily assisted to positions, 


Day and Evening 
Sessions —_—__ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolmenut blanks on appli- 
cation. 

Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


just RECEIVED > 


Sty, Py 
We. Og, -% 
Wp £5 it Op oe 


8 
"hg 


Sy 
7 


Still under the 
original 
management. 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








egg WM. HEACOCK, 3a 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
of efficient teachers. 
care will be given to the morals of the 
For circulars or further particulars apply to 


Philadelphia. 


| tisement. 
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SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BoNnDs 


$60,000 tvs cous 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
These bonds are secured by a special deposi 
with a trust company of First cations 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 

cent of Mortgages for every bond issued. 
They are alse the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
“~~ Senouns of its bonded debt. 
© interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1892 
were $76,076, while the ‘interest on this issue of 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Comgeag’e resent net income. 
a pave le in 1 Coupons April and 
Oct., at *hiladelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from April 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 
H. F. NEWHALL, 


633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN ; 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


FE. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS? 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chesinut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 


Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
ea ie ce ee | ae 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


| made on Meanee and Approved Collateral. Surety 


entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morres EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Pare J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 


Thomas R. Gill. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Beas" When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| eeing the advertisement in this paper.“(g 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR-THE YEAR. 
XXXIV. 
We are shaped and fashioned by what we love 
GOETHE. 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe, the most distinguished of German au- 
thors, b. at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Eighth month 28, 1749, d. Third 
month 22, 1832. His father was a doctor of laws, and obtained the 
title of imperial councillor. Goethe himself, in his career of eighty-three 
years, passed through varied experiences, which joined to his remarka- 
ble talents, and his prominent position in German letters, have served 
to make his biography a favorite subject. 
his biographers, and Bayard Taylor (who translated his ** Faust ’’), had 
collected materials for a new life, but did not get the work completed 
Goethe’s character had serious limitations; above all, he was a colossal 
egotist ; but after making all allowances, it must be conceded that he 
had great genius,—a richness and vigor of mind seldom seen in the 
history of mankind. Professor Edw ard Dowden says ‘his influence 
has affected every civilized people. His teaching has been styled the 
creed of culture; it is rather the creed of self-development, with a 
view to usefulness.” 


A LEAF FOR WHITTIER’S GRAVE 
ONE leaf upon thy grave I’d throw, 
My poet, sweet and true : 
One leaflet that unseen shall go, 
To fade beneath the dew. 


O singer, sweet and true and grand! 
In heaven dost thou care 

That aching hearts, through all the land, 
Send up the silent prayer 


Which thou hast taught them? Dost thou know 
How hands that never gras ped 
Thine own with sympathetic glow, 
Together have been clasped 
Because of thine? If thou dost know 
How lips have longed to speak 
Their gratitude, what blessings flow 
From tongues that vainly seek 


To tell thy greatness, then, oh, let 
This thought thy glory be, 
That souls have climbed from Olivet 
To heaven, upheld by thee. 
—Jfulia H. May, in the Christian 


Mirror. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS IN CONFERENCE. 


We referred last week, (under “ Literary Notes’), to Friends’ Quar 

terly Examiner, of London. In the issue for Seventh month is a re- 
port of the friendly and informal annual meeting of the contributors to 
the magazine, held on Sixth-day of the first week of London Yearly 
Meeting, “as usual.’”” The gathering was a large one, it is stated, 
*“‘and gave evidence of a steady growth in the interest taken in the 
Examiner.’ After having had tea, the company re-assembled in the 
hotel dining-room, and the chair having been taken by the Editor, 
Richard Westlake, the financial statements were presented. Following 
them was a discussion on other topics of deep interest to Friends, 
which we quote below. 
THomas HopGKINn made some remarks on the mode of 
conducting the Examiner, and expressed hearty approval 
of some of the papers on general subjects, such as that of 
H. M. Wallison Norwegian Travel, ‘‘ a bright and breezy 
article, the reading of which made one feel as if one was 
breathing the very air of the glaciers. He then said: 

‘ The subject, however, in which I take most interest is 
her of Biblical Criticism. And here I trust the Editor 
will not be afraid to work on broad lines. It is of no 
use for us to hide our heads in a bush,—to leave these 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2 


Thomas Carlyle was one of 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No. 1084 


, 1893. 


questions on one side, and discourage our younger friends 
from discussing them. It is clear that the day has passed 
for this mode of treatment. With regard to the New Tes- 
tament, we seem to have reached something like a con 
dition of rest. But when we turn to the Old Testament, 
we find the critical pendulum still swinging violently back- 
wards and forwards, and the difference between the two 
views,—between the extreme conservatives and the ex- 
treme innovators,—is enormous. It is difficult to find a 
place where the two parties can stand upon common 
ground at all. My own belief is that we shall settle down 
ultimately to something much more like the traditional 
view than many scholars now suppose. 
for instance, of seeing many of the Psalms accepted by 
critics as actual Psalms of David, though at present the 
tendency is to deny him more than the ae of a 
single Psalm. This is no question of faith ; but as a mat- 
ter of literary history it will be very interesting if it 
should in any way be proved that David wrote many more 
of the Psalms than the critics at present attribute to him. 
I merely mention this, however, as an illustration of the 
kind of questions which are being mooted, and which I 
trust the Editor will allow to though eer 
discussed, without calling of n 1 either side. 

The Society of Friends occupies an extremely i important 
position in religious thought, and even this little periodical 
of ours may have an seapuiianie useful place to fill in 
discussing difficulties with that reverent freedom which is 
a sign of true faith. ‘‘If the Son shall 
ye shall be free 
past some of the ‘* 
not a little of it Not 

shake even that faith which practically believes that the 
whole Bible, exactly in its present shape, yes, 
English Bible just as we have it, came 
heaven. But it we do want to g 
ries as to the way in which God might have revealed hine- 
self, and to learn as much the way 
he has revealed himself in actual fact and i 
lives. Thinking over the part which Friends h ave to play 
in the future, it has seemed to me that the reli 
of Europe might be compared with a ship descending a 
river. Its pro at first between high and narrow 
cliffs, dotted here and there with the frowning castles of 
the feudal nobility and the amore of the infallible Church. 
Then at the Reformation the ship | h_ pleas- 
ant plains, and between it still 
the banks of the stream were there to mark out its course, 
the banks of the infallible say it 
with the deepest love and reveren¢ —must 
we not recognize that the Church is leavi behind her 
the theory of the infallible Bible ? 1 
to the banks of the remembered stream and 
known features of the familiar landscape, 
we are leaving them behind, and are being 
to the immeasurable sea, the hearts of 

ready to fail for fear. But our trust is in 

not left to steer our course even by the 

clouds of earth may dim. The ship has 
board which points towards the s] 
verse. I will not venture to call 


I do not dispair, 


be freely 
ames OI 


make you free, 
‘There was amongst us in times 


fear that hath torment,’’ and is 


ere 
inaeed. 
there 
non ? needlessly should I wish to 
ae 
aimost the 
straight down from 
et away from all mere theo 


in which 
n real human 
] 


as we can of 


ligious life 


gress was 


to pass 


Book. 


P o ok back 
1e a. well- 
“Wass g onwards 
f us are 
God. We are 
stars which the 
something on 
iritual pole of the uni- 
infallible guide. 


some oO 


it an 
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It wavers with tremulous sensitiveness ; it may be deflected 
by disturbing influences ; but still in the main it points 
with mysterious fidelity towards this pole of our spirits, 
even God. And what is this compass which we have for 
our guidance? Some would call it Conscience, but we 
call it by a holier name, and say that even as the needle 
is acted upon by the magnetic current, so our spiritual 
compass is ‘‘ the spirit of man acted upon by the Spirit 
of the li.ing and infinite God.’’ The recognition of this 
spiritual guidance is the one great gift that Quakerism has 
received in trust for the Universal Church. The load- 
stone existed from the beginning, and Greeks and Romans 
would have gladly used it had they known its wondrous 
God-given power, but they knew it not. Then some un- 
known medizval mariner invented the compass, and lo ! 
at once the science of navigation was revolutionized 
thereby. And even thus did George Fox and the early 
Friends rediscover the great truth of the indwelling 
Spirit of God. I believe that the religious life of Eng- 
land and of Europe is meant to be more powerfully modi- 
fied than it has yet been by that discovery. And I hold 
that all who preach the doctrines of Friends, either with 
tongue or pen, should be very careful not to hide this 
truth. Let us not fall back into the old slavish literalism 
of the past, but keep fast hold of the doctrine of the 

‘Light Within,’’—I am not afraid of that ancient 
phrase,—and thus doing, we shall see fulfilled, to our- 
selves and others, the promise of the Saviour, ‘‘ He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’’ 

John S. Rowntree said the part of Editor was not alto- 
gether an easy one. He required to possess both largeness 
of heart, ability to deal with small details, and the power 
occasionally to say No. These difficulties were not di- 
minished—they were rather increased—because the con- 
stitutency to which the F. Q. £. appeals is a small one. 
It was difficult to suggest any plan of materially increas- 
ing the circulation. At yearly meeting time one was re- 
minded in many ways that the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain was somewhat in the position of a trading 


concern which had too large a plant for the business it | in the subject spoken of to-night of the separate arising 


was doing. The Society had meeting-houses far in excess 
of the requirements of its congregations, schools larger 
than the number of children requiring education, a pop- 
ulation insufficient to maintain a prosperous life insur- 
ance society without the aid of outsiders, or to provide 
an adequate number of readers and subscribers for our 
periodicals. 
the care the Editor exercised respecting the contributions 
sent him, he much appreciated his work, and believed 
that would be the general sentiment of the meeting. The 
F. Q. E. required to be at once popular and denomina- 
tional. Articles like those on bees, Sussex wild flowers, 
the ‘‘Ascent of Cader Idris,’’ ‘‘ What Time we dwelt in 
Babylon,’’ attracted many general readers. Special de- 
nominational papers were, however, required as well. 


have an educational work upon Friends in suggesting 


the attainment of desired ends. ‘There were also some 
interesting historical questions which required more ac- 
curate elucidation than they had yet received. ‘ 
Caroline E. Stephen. —I wish that some qualified 
Friend would write an article on the very remarkable 
manner in which, independently of us, and at various ages 
in the Church, bodies have arisen holding principles sub- 
stantially the same as those that we hold. There would 
be found in this way a very wonderful confirmation of 


the déep and precious truth of which our friend Thomas | 





| 


| if we used the same Bible ? 


Having had some opportunity of observing | 


that which points to God as the needle points to the pole, 
and in so pointing does receive in various measures guid- 
ance into the truth. It is a very confirming fact that 


| others who have not had the fullness of the light which 


has been given to us have yet been reached by many rays 
from the Sun of Righteousness. And this, too, is a fact 
that does impress that other class of whom we have spoken 
here,—those who feel a curiosity about our Society. I 
have often spoken to such, and have never found anyone 
outside the Friends aware that such bodies had existed. 
These scattered rays of light are like springs of water 
rising in various places, and all proving that there is one 
deep source from which they flow. 

Mary E. Beck.—This curiosity about Friends is very 
widely spread. It has often fallen to my lot to have what 
we may call chance conversation. An educated lady 
asked me once if we kept the same Sabbath-day as others ? 
I wish we could extend the 
Examiner, even in a small degree, for the enlightenment 
of thoughtful minds, and ‘especially among those who at- 
tend our meetings, many of them of the cultivated class, 
but who are not in membership. I think we might in- 
troduce it to these, and make a little more definite effort 
to interest them. I know there is a great response in 
thoughtful and cultivated minds to the views which we hold. 

Henry Stanley Newman.—I think that the Society of 
Friends is after all a very critical body. We have been 
brought up to think for ourselves, and, considering the 
small numbers of the Society, it represents a larger diver- 
sity of views than any other body. And each of these 
views, perhaps, deserves some expression. A great deal 
will, therefore, have to be published which may not ex- 
actly tally with the thought of some readers, and which 
may create resistance in their minds. But we have to 
bear and forbear, and as years go on we shall have to do 
so more and more. And while we exercise liberty for 
ourselves, we must allow others to think for themselves 
also, and must not be disturbed if they do not come to 
the same conclusions as we have done. 

Caleb S. Wilson.—I have been very much interested 


of views similar to those of Friends at various periods. 
If some of the members of our Society would open them- 
selves to receive information on this matter from those 
who have it within reach, a very valuable paper might be 
written. 

Ann Warner Marsh.—It is very helpful, indeed, when 
a company of intelligent Christian men and women come 
together to try a little more closely and sympathetically 
to understand each other’s minds and hearts. And the 
feeling grows up in my mind from year to year that we 
are increasingly able to have this sense of sympathy with- 
out word. Ido not undervalue words, but I would rather 
have fewer words and more feeling. Whatever words 


| there are should produce the impression that the speaker 


Hodgkin has spoken, that there is in the heart of man | 


| has much more behind. 


He suggested that there was room for articles which might | this, so that our hearers felt that there was still more to 


| follow, 
greater aptitude in suiting their methods of procedure to | 


If all our utterances were like 


then our words would have far more effect. I 
wish very strongly to encourage us as Friends not only to 
be faithful to the principle which has been spoken of this 
evening, but to feel the breadth—the safe breadth—that 
there is in it. I am rather jealous of the fear that has 
come into some minds with regard to the use of the word 
‘** broad.’’ It may, no doubt, be used to cover something 


that is not right, but there is a sense in which breadth of 
mind and breadth of soul are really safe, and if we could 
get into this safe breadth, and live in it, we should help 
more than in any other way to lead those around us into 
a knowledge of the spiritual things amongst which we 
The thing is not to ‘‘ tell them what is right,’’ 


dwell. 
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but to make them feel the freedom which comes down | 


from heaven, the rest and peace for which we can find no 
words. 
“ Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That though I perish Truth is so; 

That howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change ; 

I steadier step when I recall 

That if I slip Thou dost not fall.” 

William Tallack.—I. think we might have more ac- 
count of the lives of men whom we of this generation 
have known, but whose detailed memory is fast passing 
away. I would mention, for instance, Joseph Eaton and 
George Thomas, of Bristol, of whose lives nothing more 
than the barest outline has appeared. ‘Then again, there 
are certain districts where Friends have died out, and 
yet have a place in the memory of people still living 
there. When at Dolgelly, I was very much interested in 
picking up some of these local traditions which I found 
still in existence. Some years ago there appeared a biog- 
raphy of the most interesting Friend of this century, 
Benjamin Seebohm. It is a most disappointing book. 
Though he presented the most striking instance of the 


reality of the supernatural, that element ‘has been almost | 


entirely omitted. I think some of such particulars might 
still be gathered up, and brought forward before they 
perish utterly. Indeed, several of the most interesting 
papers possible might be written on that one man. I 
would suggest that the Editor should write and suggest 
this to some suitable Friend, and not wait until the papers 
were offered. 

John Morland suggested that it would be interesting 
to have some experiences of the way in which the Quaker 
element has been able to introduce harmony between 
others of various denominations engaged in philanthropic 
work of different kinds. 

Walter G. Bell.—Although not a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, as one who has been drawn into the 
closest ties with those belonging to it, I should like to say 
that the two characteristicts of the Society which have 
most impressed me are its combination of individualism 
with the power of Church organization, and its breadth 
of view combined with clearness of vision ; and I feel 
that if these two characteristics are mirrored in the pages 
of the Examiner, they will have an influence upon others 
as they have had upon me. 

Frederick Sessions.—I am very glad to have been here 
to-night, if only to have heard Thomas Hodgkin. It is 
just on these lines, and with words coming from a scholar, 


with regard to our own young people. Some thoughts 
like these put into the hands of many of our young 
friends who are thinking for themselves, but who are not 


able to look at these matters as original investigators, will | 
be calculated to confirm their faith and to settle their | 


minds. We want some one to speak with authority, and 


yet with sufficient clearness and judgment to enable us to | theism, but is confined to the Jews: ‘‘ We have Abraham 


follow them intellectually. 
afraid of breadth. 
itself breadth, but is really a mere dogmatism in a de- 
structive spirit. What we want is truth, and many of our 


I take it that none of us are 


such thoughts as we have had suggested to-night may be 
a real help to them. 


William S. Lean said that it was a very important | yniversal religion of mankind. 
matter to be simply accurate in our use of the facts that | 


were within our reach. He hoped that such articles as 
Thomas Hodgkin had suggested would be written, and 
that the result might be to send us to acquired facts at 
first hand, and to direct us to some of the most impor- 
tant and trustworthy books that have been written on 
these subjects. 


: ] ar, | above nature and the soul, but also in them. 
that we shall find the solution of the difficulties that arise | 


What one does fear is that which calls | 


| osopher, nor Paul as a metaphysician. 
| tematic teaching in the Gospels nor in the Epistles. Yet 
| we find there, in incidental utterances, the elements of 


| this many-sided truth in regard to God, man, duty, and 
| immortality. 





THE OTHER RELIGIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In view of the coming Religious Congress to be held in Chicago, the 

following extracts from James Freeman Clarke’s “ Ten Great Religions ” 
may perhaps be of interest to such of your readers as have not found 
time and opportunity to read the book. Ai Led. 
THE essential quality of Brahmanism is its faith in spirit 
as distinct from matter, eternity as distinct from time, 
etc. Christianity, therefore, meets the truth in Brahman- 
ism by its doctrine of God as spirit, and supplies its de- 
ficiencies by its doctrine of God as Father. 

The good side in the teaching of Confucius was his 
admirable morality ; his wisdom of life in its temporal 
limitations ; his reverence for the past, etc. ; but it lacks 
the supernatural element and all enthusiasm. Christianity 
unites conservatism with progress. 

The truth in Buddhism is its doctrine of the relation 
of the soul to the laws of nature; of consequences ; 
strict retribution ; ultimate salvation to well-doers; re- 
demption from woes of time by obedience to truth. It 
does not inspire faith in any living or present God, or 
definite immortality. The principle of development is 
wanting. Christianity teaches salvation by works, and 
also inspires faith in a heavenly Father ; and justification 
by faith as the root and fountain of all obedience. This 
faith tends to develop the soul’s energies. 

The Avesta and Eddas recognize evil in the world as 
real, and teach the duty of fighting it. By fully admit- 
ting the freedom of man they make responsibility pos- 
sible, but leave the conflict of good and evil undecided, 
making evil equal good. Christianity also recognizes 
evil, but teaches that it can be overcome by good, 

Egypt taught that divinity dwelt in nature, and that 
all bodily organization was sacred. But its doctrine was 
unable to combine this with an open spiritualism. Chris- 
tianity accepts one and all, unity and variety, eternity 
and time, spirit and body as filled with God ‘and mani- 
festing him. The beauty of nature, the charm of art, the 
genius of man, were deified in the Greek Pantheon. 


| Divinity of law, the just organization of human society, 


was the truth in the Roman religion. The defect of the 
Greek theology was the absence of central unity. The 
defect of the Roman worship was that its oppressive rules 
ended in killing out life. Christianity, though a mono- 
theism, and one that has destroyed forever both polythe- 
ism and idolatry wherever it has gone, is not that of 
numerical unity. Infinite will, but more; not only 
Omni- 
present will as Father, Creator, and Ruler. Word, or 
manifested Truth in the Son, shown through all nature 
and through all human life. Spirit, or inspiration or 
each individual soul. Father, Son, and Spirit above all, 
through all, and in us all. 

Mohammedanism is a cold and formal monotheism, 
showing God as will merely. Judaism is a true mono- 


to our father.’’ 
Christianity has thus shown itself to be a universal 
solvent, capable of receiving into itself the existing truths 


' : | of the ethnic religions, and fulfilling them with some- 
young men and women are earnestly in search of it, and | 


thing higher. Whenever it has come in contact with 


| natural religion, it has assimilated it and elevated it. 


This is one evidence that it is intended to become the 


The New Testament does not present Jesus as a phil- 
There is no sys- 


But we find it as life, not as thought. It 
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is a fullness of life in the soul of Jesus peat into the 
souls of his disciples and apostles, and from them in a 
continuous stream of Christian experience down to the 
present time. 

The catholicity of the Gospel was born out of its flu- 
ent and full life. It was able to convert the Greeks and 
Romans, and afterward Goths, Vandals, Lombards, 
Franks, Scandinavians, because it came to them not as a 
creed, but as a life. But neither Roman Catholic nor 
Protestant have had these large successes since the Middle 
Ages. Instead of a life, Christianity became a church 
and a creed. When this took place, it gradually lost its 
grand missionary power. It no longer preached truth, 
but doctrine; no longer communicated life, but organ- 
ized a body of proselytes into a rigid church. The con- 
version of seventy millions of Chinese in our own day to 
the religion of the Bible was not the work of Catholic 
or Protestant missionaries, but of the New Testament. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FLOWERS OF EARLY SUMMER IN NORTH 
CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. 

[He average dweller at the North looking about for a 
pleasant place to spend a summer vacation, is hardly 
likely to think of the Southern States as presenting possi- 
bilities in that respect. And yet I doubt if our country 
contains any more delightful region in summer than the 
mountain districts of Western North Carolina. These 
mountains, which consist of numerous chains and peaks 
under many different names, form the most elevated por- 
tion of the great Appalachian system, of which the Alle- 
ghanies, the Blue Ridge, the Catskills, the Adirondac ks, 
the Green, and the White Mountains are the well known 
northern representatives. In point of height, however, 
all these groups must yield the palm to the southern 
extremity of the system. The group known as the Black 
Mountains, in North Carolina, alone embraces a dozen 
peaks each higher than Mt. Washington, in New Hamp- 
shire. One of these is Black Dome, or Mt. Mitchell. 
the highest elevation east of the Rockies, and which will 
ever have a unique interest as the monument of the 
nan whose name it bears, his remains reposing on its 
rocky summit, 6,700 feet above the level of the sea. 

At a season of the year when northern woods are 
rather bare of bloom, lovers of wild flowers and our 
native shrubs and trees will find western North Carolina 
to present unusual attractions. The Editor of A/eehans’ 
Monthly says neither the Pennsylvania mountains, nor the 
Catskills nor the White Mountains, can compare in floral 
display in summer with the region of which I write ; and 
it is owing to his suggestion that, wishing to add some- 
thing to a scanty knowledge of botany, I went thither 
about the first of Seventh month last. . 

Entering the mountains from the east by way of the 
old town of Lenoir (a name borne, | believe, by a North 
Carolinian general on the patriot side during the Revolu- 
tion), one of the first flowers to attract attention was the 
Virginia Catchfly (Silene Virginica), whose bright scarlet 
blossoms flashed out like great fire-flies from the dark 
mountain sides. At Blowing Rock, a popular Carolina 
summer resort, 4,000 feet above the sea, the curious plant 
which is burdened with the hard name Paronychia argy- 
rocoma, was blooming at the edge of a precipice, from 
which was one of the most beautiful views in the world, 
I thought—across miles upon miles of tree tops and 
mountain peaks, with no sign of human life except here 
and there, where a patch of clearing, hardly noticeable 
in the vast ocean of trees, marked the habitation of some 
mountain farmer. This plant is rather rare and mostly 








loves very high altitudes. A member of the State Geo- 
logical Survey, whom I met, said Blowing Rock was as 
low down in the world as he had ever found it, but I 
notice Gray gives parts of the New England coast among 
its habitats. It is remarkable for its close heads of small 
flowers, intermixed with conspicuous silvery, dry leaflets. 
Thomas Meehan, in his fascinating work on the ‘‘ Native 
Flowers and Ferns of the United States,’’ says: ‘‘ When 
it is considered that there are hundreds of these heads 
on a single plant, and that when in perfection the upper 
part of the little bush is a foot across, forming a small 
cushion sparkling in the sun like real silver, it will be 
admitted that the aspect must be not merely pretty, but 
truly beautiful.’’ Here, too, was a variety of our com- 
mon Spiderwort blooming on bare, sunny rocks ( 7rade- 
scantia pilosa). The Spiderwort is one of the most 
beautiful adornments of our wet meadows in spring, and 
it seemed odd to find this plant so thoroughly contented 
under such very different circumstances. ‘‘It is rare,’’ 
again to quote from Prof. Meehan, ‘‘ that we find such a 
happy disposition among vegetable being.’’ 

From Blowing Rock to Linville, about twenty miles, 
the road is a triumph of good workmanship, and as easy 
as a park-way—now winding through cool, deep woods, 
now across breezy upland clearings, now around the side 
of the mountain whence are almost limitless views over 
silent forests and the everlasting hills. On the shady 
banks of cold steams, the delicate white heads of Zraut- 
vetteria palmata were in bloom, and several species of 
meadow rue. I noticed particularly early meadow rue 
( Thalictrum diotcum) which flowers with us in the early 
spring; and 7. C/avatum, a beautiful little plant, with 
white perfect flowers, and seed vessels shaped like small 
crescent moons. Now and then a belated azalea would 
regale me with its showy blossoms, but I[ was too late for 
the splendor of that display. About the middle of the 
Sixth month, these mountain sides are ablaze with the 
bloom of this species of azalea (Rhododendron Candula- 
ceum). Itis a shrub, ten or twelve feet high, bearing a 
profusion of large flowers varying from orange yellow to 
orange red, presenting an indescribable effect, embanked, 
as they are, in the green of the dense woods. 

About seven miles from Linville, the road traversed 
an open, barren space, where huckleberry bushes grew 
luxuriantly. On this dry, sunny exposure, 5,000 feet 
above the sea, were several plants in flower, which are 
usually considered peculiar to the low, often boggy pine 
barrens of the coast—notably Pogonia ‘dit aricata, Calop- 
ogon pulchellus, XNerophlyllum setifolium, and Zigadenus 
leimanthoides. Here, too, was an abundant growth of 
the bristly little bush, a cousin of the locust tree, Rodinia 
hispida,—its lovely pink blossoms as delicate and beautiful 
as any sweet pea, which indeed they strongly resemble. 
Everywhere on these mountains the white, wand-like 
spikes of Ga/ax aphy/la are a striking feature of the more 
open woodlands, their shining evergreen leaves in some 
places forming a veritable carpet over the ground. The 
mountaineers call it coltsfoot, possibly from some fancied 
resemblance of the leaf to the print of an unshod colt’s 
hoof. In the fall the leaves turn red, and large quantities, 
I was told, are gathered then and in the winter for ship- 
ment to the cities, where they are used for decorative 
purposes. The plant, according to Gray, is not indigen- 
ous north of Virginia. 

Linville is a post-hamlet situated in a little valley at 
the foot of the Grandfather Mountain. In the journal of 
André Michaux, a distinguished French botanist, who 
traveled extensively in America late in the last Century, 
this — is spoken of as the highest in North Amer- 
ica. This, of course, is now known to be an error. 





According to a book called ‘‘ The Balsam Groves of the 
Grandfather Mountain’’ (a curious medley of fact and 
fancy, written by a North Carolinian) its height is afew 
feet short of 6,000. The same book gives an interesting 
extract from Michaux’s journal, in which the traveler re- 
cords his climbing to the summit of the Grandfather 
August 30, 1794, ‘‘the highest mountain of all North 
America, and with my companion and guide [I] sang the 
Marseillaise Hymn and cried ‘ Long live America and the 
French Republic! Long live liberty !’ ’’ 

The ascent of the mountain from Linville, represent- 
ing a vertical rise of 2,000 feet, is very interesting botani- 
cally—the cooler altitudes maintaining plants in flower, 
which either do not grow at all at the foot, or ceased 
blooming there some time before. There are four princi- 
pal peaks, all of which may be ascended in one day by 
sturdy climbers, who start early and do not loiter ; but to 
examine plants as one goes takes more time, and many 
successive trips over the beautiful old mountain will each, 
I think, bring to light new floral treasures. The upper 
slopes are covered with forests of black spruce and south- 
ern balsam, walking in whose cool shade, the foot treads 
noiselessly on beds of mould made by the untouched 
droppings of ages perhaps, where wood sorrel creeps in 
broad masses, and on jutting boulders little fields of poly- 
pody grow. On the open rocks a very pretty saxifrage 
makes its home, Saxifraga leucanthemifolia, with white 
petals, three of which bear each a pair of yellow spots 
near the base. ‘The plant has a tendency to turn red, and 
presents a very striking appearance when in full flower 
with crimson leaves and stems. Rhododendron Catawbit- 
ense was still in bloom on this mountain on the 12th of 
Seventh month, although past its prime, and Rhododen- 
dron Vaseyi (a purplish flowered azalea of comparatively 
recent discovery) was just fruiting ; but Rhododendron 
maximum (the common mountain laurel) was at its 
height of bloom, glorious in white, pink, and even rose- 
purple. As the upper heights were reached, a very inter- 
esting sight was the masses of Letophyllum buxifolium or 
sand myrtle, a low, heath-like shrub with leaves resembling 
the box of the gardens. It is quite common in the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, where it blooms in spring. Here 
on the Grandfather it was in some places in fruit, in 
others in full bloom, and in others again in bud. 
Michaux speaks of finding it on some of the neighboring 
mountains, and in his notes of his trip to the Grandfather 
country calls it in one place ‘‘ the new shrub.’’ Its close 
growth makes a delightful bed, inviting one to lie in the 
sunshine on these sub-alpine cliffs, and abandon himself 
to the enjoyment of the view and the pure breeze. No 
tongue can describe the sublimity of this outlook. In 
every direction, far below and away to the hazy horizon, 
the forest-clad mountains lie—here bathed in sunlight, 
there in shadow, and again deluged in rain or wrapt in 
mist. The wind is like an inspiration, bringing the 
freshness of Time’s dawn from across whole counties of 
almost unbroken woodland. 

Another plant, which I first saw on the Grandfather, 
and whose bright red buds, narrow and pointed, were 
rather more conspicuous than the opened flower, was 
Vaccinium erythrocarpon. It isnearly related to the Cran- 
berry, and bears a really beautiful and striking blossom 
with long protruding anther tubes and corolla lobes 
curled tightly back, but likely to be seen only by the ob- 
servant, as the small flowers are disposed on the stems 
one at a time and far between. On the rocks of the very 
summit, luxuriating in unlimited sunshine and breeze, 
clumps of Geum radiatum grow, its bright yellow flowers 
sometimes nodding gaily down from inaccessible crevices 
of precipitous cliffs. This species, I believe, is peculiar 


| purpurea and H. Serpyllifolia. 
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| to the high mountains of North Carolina, and when 
| double, as it sometimes is, is as beautiful as a little yellow 
| rose, to which family it belongs. A few hundred yards 
below the summit, at the foot of an enormous boulder, is 
| a spring whose maximum temperature is said to be 42 de- 
grees. Not far from this, in a spot made damp I suspect 
by the rivulet that flows from this spring, was a good- 
sized plantation of Chelone Lyoni—a rich red species of 
our common Turtle-head. And further on down the 
mountain, in a wet, dark, glen-like place, I came upon 
Trailing Woltsbane (Aconitum reclinatum) more odd, I 
thought, than beautiful—its stems neither upright nor 
trailing, but, somewhat like Mahomet’s coffin, disposed 
to hang between heaven and earth, and with cone-like 
whitish flowers borne horizontally on their stalks. Two 
plants, close of kin to our Quaker ladies, flourish on this 
mountain, and indeed throughout this region—Houstonia 
ylli The latter is so much 
like the Quaker Lady in its blossom as to be easily mis- 
taken for it, until the difference of leaf and the creeping 
habit of the plant are noticed, especially marked in con- 
trast to the erect attitude of our species. 

Not far from Linville are stations of the rare Gray’s 
Lily (named in honor of Prof. Asa Gray) bearing rather 
small deep red flowers never far open, but I was not for- 
tunate enough to collect it in its native haunts. I saw it, 
however, in cultivation at the Highlands Nursery, two 
miles from Linville,—a delightful place to visit, devoted 
almost exclusively to the propagation of native American 
plants. In this vicinity, too, I was much interested to 
find a species of honeysuckle (Zonicera parviflora) with 
the upper pairs of leaves connate (that is, the two oppo- 
site leaves grown together at the base), and the topmost 
pair of all forming a perfect little basin, in which a 
bunch of small reddish flowers grow, resting there as 
snugly and unconcernedly as the baby of the old nursery 
song whose cradle was in a tree-top. 

The Linville country is quite rich in orchids, but I was 
too late for some of the most beautiful. The genera which 
I did find in flower were Microsty/is, Liparis, Corallorhiza, 
Listera, Calopogon, Pogonia, and Hadbenaria. 

My stay was so short that there was little time to de- 
vote to the many beautiful varieties of ferns, but besides 
the ordinary sorts of our own woods, I| saw the little 
Asplenium Montanum, which is in fruit sometimes at about 
two inches high ; Cystopteris bulbifera, a narrow, grace- 
ful fern, bearing small bulbs on its back ; the pretty walk- 
ing leaf (Camptosorus rhizophyllus) often rooting at the 
apex and starting a new frond there, in its turn to root 
and develop another; Asplenium angustifolium and Pel- 
lea Atropurpurea. 

The above only begins to enumerate the botanical 
features of the North Carolina mountains in summer. I 
have simply jotted down some of the things which were 
of interest to me as I passed along, in the hope that 
others, who, too, love to study the ‘lilies and grass of 
the field,’’ and note with what beauty and grace they are 
clothed, may some day be attracted to the same delight- 
ful region. What lessons of faith are preached there as 
everywhere in nature! I often think of a passage some- 
where in Thoreau’s works: ‘+I saw a delicate flower had 
grown up two feet high, between the horses’ path and the 
wheel-track. An inch more to right or le‘t had sealed its 
fate, or an inch higher; and yet it lived to flourish as 
much as if it had a thousand acres of untrodden space 
around it, and never knew the danger it incurred. It did 
not borrow trouble, nor invite an evil fate by apprehend- 
ing it.’’ C. ¥F.:S. 

Phila delphia ; 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TEST AMENT LESSON 
No. 34.—NINTH MONTH 3, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


GoLpEN TExtT.—Every one when he is perfected shall be as his 
Master.—Luke 6: 40. 


(Continued). 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 7: 1-12; Luke 6: 31; Luke 6: 37-42. 


‘TEACHING. 

The text, ‘‘ Every one when he is perfected shall be 
as his Master,’’ may well be called a go/den text, as ex- 
pressive of its value and its beauty. We are constantly 
being made by what we admire and serve. If we serve 
mammon, in proportion to the strength of its mastery 
over us, do we ‘‘ become conformed to this world;”’ if 
we serve the good, we are made like to it. During eigh- 
teen centuries an ever-increasing number of souls have 
chosen for their master Jesus of Nazareth, and have worn 
the name of Christian. He has told us that every one 
when he is perfected shall be as his master. If he is in 
truth our master, we shall, if our service is faithful, grow 
more and more like him. In our last lessons we have 
bten having the principles he gave to guide and control 
our lives. To-day we have read his stirring rebuke of 
the spirit which judgeth another. This calls to mind the 
impressive scene when the Pharisees were waiting to hear 
judgment pronounced against one whom they had accused, 
and Jesus wrote upon the ground as if he did not hear 
them. Rising he said, ‘* He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone.’’ And as he stooped 
and wrote again, the men, self-condemned, stole away in 
silence, and he and the accused were alone. ‘‘ Hath no 
man condemned thee?’’ And the answer was, ‘‘ No 
man, Lord.’’ ‘* Neither do I condemn thee. Go, and 
sin no more.’’ When tempted to judge another rashly 
or unkindly, the knowledge of our own shortcomings 
and the thought of him who said, ‘‘ First cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye,’ : Should check our lips and 
hearts. With imperfect vision one cannot cast outa 
mote from a brother’s eye. But when we have learned, 
in consideration of our own weakness, to exercise charity 
to our brother, to leave his judgment to Him with whom 
judgment rests, we have learned only part of our duty. 
Chat spirit is best which does not discover frailty too 
readily ; that sight is best which looks through faults to 
virtues, which can see, even in the most degraded, an 
image, though marred and indistinct, of the Father. As 
an epitome of all that has been said before, Jesus gave 
that which men have called the Golden Rule, that which 
he said was the essence of the law and the message of the 
prophets,—the simple rule of love. It has been well said 
_ the Golden Rule ‘‘ needs no proof.’’ It seems to 

have been divinely written on humanity’s heart, for Jew- 

ish and heathen nations alike have had the same thought 
expressed in varying forms. It is then in love that we 
are to be perfected before we become as our Master. ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one toward another.’” In him who came to give 
to men this perfect law of love we have at once a revela- 
tion of what the Father is, and of what we are to be if we 
fulfill the Divine ideal. It is not faith in Jesus, but 
rather the faith of Jesus, which is required of him who 
would grow into his master’s likeness. The Persians tell 
of a man who picked up a lump of clay which had such 
delicate fragrance that he exclaimed, thinking some God 
to be therein, ** Who art t thee ?"* Tam only alumpof 
clay,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but I have been dwelling with 
the rose.’’ So may we, though clay, be filled with the 
memory and influence of the Perfect Life, so partake of 
the spirit which dwelt in Jesus that we may reflect, though 
faintly, some of his beauty and love. ‘‘ Of this spirit 
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if we senate it not, but sha its 


”? 


have we all arias . 


| promptings, we ‘‘shall be satisfied’’ when we awake in 


his likeness. 


LESSON NOTES. 
The lessons of life that Jesus was continually teaching 
his disciples gradually changed their characters into 


| greater harmony with him, and from that time to the pres- 
| ent these pure and noble precepts have influenced men as 


| the likeness of the Master. 


no others could, and from the common clay of many 
lives have been fashioned characters that have taken on 
So we, as we study this 
powerful sermon, may come under this same influence, 
and find our imperfect natures gradually yielding to our 
better impulses, our selfishness shrinking away; our dis- 
trust replaced by faith in the power of goodness. Slowly, 
perhaps, is the change wrought; slowly, and sometimes 
with painful halts or downfalls ; but surely as the trees 
grow in the blessed sunshine. Not blindly and mechani- 
cally are we to follow this teaching, for in this, too, ‘‘ The 
letter killeth,’’ but, catching the spirit of this Teacher, to 
understand the principle which lies at the foundation of 
his actions, and governs all his utterances, this princi- 


| ple we understand to be love. 


‘Love showing itself in patience under injury ; love 


| showing itself in heroism under danger ; love showing it- 


self in self-sacrifice for others; love showing itself in 
ministrations to the weak and to the needy ; love showing 
itself in various forms, under various circumstances—but 
always love.’’ 


To this sermon we may go for help in the trials of 


every-day life. ‘‘ Judge not,’’ ‘‘ condemn not,’’ puts us 
in a safe place and chief of all in helping us decide what 
is the right thing to do. ‘‘All things, therefore, whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them.’’ And how many of us need help 
amid the trials and perplexities, and even the joys of life ; 
we need a spur to our courage to meet difficulties, or a 
curb to our haste to resent an injury ; we need the love 
that forgives to the uttermost, including every one in its 
wide embrace. The kingdom of heaven which Jesus 
strove to draw men to was in the present life. 

‘« Too long have we been willing to put that kingdom 
which he came to found, away beyond the stars ; to in- 


terpret all his glowing words about it as the description of 


some visionary state which has no relation to this world. 
That was not the purpose of his mission ; that is not the 
meaning of his Gospel. Recall the words of that prayer 
which he taught his disciples ; surely that must embody 
all that is essential in his doctrine ; and there is not one 
word in that which signifies that you and I are ever to 
live in any other world than this. There is no intimation 
of a wish that we may go to heaven ; it is a prayer whose 
sole burden is that heaven may be brought to earth. 
That is the great meaning of the Master,—always his first 
meaning. It is not to some unknown commonwealth that 
his counsels and commands apply, but to this world in which 
we live. If his laws have jurisdiction anywhere, they 
have jurisdiction now and here, in street and market, in 
factory and counting-room.”’ 


‘* HEALTH is oftentimes a matter of moral perception. 
It is the full realization of the necessity of a sound body 
if one would have a sound mind, for it is the sound mind 


that keeps a moral balance and sees the true relations of 


men, of things, of efforts. Overwork is more often the 


sin of zeal without knowledge than of intelligence. It is 
the blindness of selfishness that fails of recognizing the 
rights of others.”’ 


—Christian Union. 
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GROWTH OF OPPOSITION TO WAR. 

Tuat there is a real progress in the world toward the 
avoidance of war is plainly evident. One of the most 
notable proofs of it, at the present time, is the strong 
protest made in Europe against enormous armies, and 
expense of war preparations. It is true that the great 
armies are still-maintained, and that in Germany the 
demand of the military party for a further increase has 
been carried after an appeal to the German people at the 
elections, but in spite of this it is still plain that the dif- 
ferent nations are more hesitant about plunging into the 
conflict which has been so long apprehended, and that the 
number of people in the different countries who deprecate 
war and strive for the maintenance of peace has been 
decidedly increased. The governing classes, (for in 
Europe generally, there is government by class), are more 
inclined to avoid state quarrels, and to preserve inter- 
national equity, than they were ten years ago. It may 
be, after all, that the war peril which has so long loomed 
up in front of Europe may be averted, and that a period 
of peace indefinitely extended will be enjoyed. 

The conclusion of the Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris 
now makes a distinct gain in the right direction. Both 
the United States and England will accept the decision 
of the Tribunal, in good faith, and with comparative 
cheerfulness, though neither is accorded exactly what she 
claimed. The United States, besides advancing a claim 
to exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, also insisted (and 
we think justly) that the seal herds should be regarded 
as property,—not animals wild, and in ‘‘the state of 
nature,’’ but substantially as herds of cattle, whose places 
of breeding and feeding were fixed and well known, and 
which therefore ought not to be slain by ‘‘ poaching ”’ 
vessels. Neither of these claims, however, was allowed 
by the judges. On the other hand, the Tribunal, recog- 
nizing the wrong done by the cruel and wasteful slaughter 
of the seals, adopted a code of regulations by which it is 
thought they may be effectually protected, with a sufficient 
police force of American and English vessels, and these 
regulations are not only more than the United States was 
able to get the promise of from Great Britain, before the 
arbitration, but they are such as give serious offence in 
certain circles in Canada, from whose ports most of the 
unlawful sealing vessels issued. 

It therefore appears, as we have said, that the Tribunal 
has not decided wholly for either party, but yet has done 
what in the end will probably be substantial justice. This 
is the general view now taken, and it is fairly certain that 
the result will be an increased respect for the plan of arbi- 


tration. A tremendous reason for regarding it favorably 


is found in considering what would have been the proba- 
ble course, in the older times, of two nations which were 
engaged in the seal dispute. Before there was such a 
thing as international arbitration the trial of strength was 
the only way of settlement, when peaceful diplomacy 
failed. War followed every serious dispute, unless one 
party or the other feared to try the fortune of battle. 
Hundreds of desolating conflicts have arisen over matters 
no more serious than this of the seals. To pass, then, 
from the old plan to the new is passing from barbaric 
methods to those of civilization and Christianity, and 
every such step must be a cause for rejoicing. 

In the last number of Friends’ Review Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne, in a few ‘‘ Parting Words,’’ announces the 
termination of his editorship of that paper, which has 
continued for over ten years. In filling a position which 
has more than the usual share of difficulty and delicacy, 
Dr. Hartshorne’s habitual consideration and gentleness 
have won general good will and kind regard, even from 
those who have not seen as he did; and his retirement 
will, no doubt, be to many a cause of sincere regret. 

We understand that Dr. Hartshorne’s place will be 
filled by Rufus M. Jones, a brother of Richard M. Jones, 
head master of the Penn Charter School. In addition to 
taking charge of the Friends’ Review, he will lecture on 
special subjects at Haverford College. 


Our friends, in making remittances for subscriptions, 
or other accounts, will oblige us, if they send, where it 
is convenient to do so, post-office money orders, or the 
money in a registered letter, or even a postal note. The 
inconvenience experienced in the large cities for want of 
a full supply of currency, and the difficulty which now 
exists in collecting checks drawn on banks at distant 
points, are such as have seldom, if ever, been before 
known, and as the business done through the post-office 
is for cash, we are able to avoid, where it is employed, 
both of these troubles. We are willing, and desirous, to 
have checks, or drafts, where the postal method is not 
convenient to those remitting, and only suggest the other 
where it is equally available. 


THE spider works with wit and will, 
She frames her wheel and she is sped ; 
But ’tis the dew’s gift, not her skill, 
That hangs with diamonds every thread. 
With pains and patience we no less 
Shape out our lives, but yet allow 
That all our brightest happiness 
Is sent from heaven, we know not how. 
—London Spectator 


RELIGION is a sentiment which must exhaust a large 
part of its force along the paths of utility. Worship is 
not only a pleasure; it is also a power. As Franklin 
looked up at the sky so as to draw the lightning down 
that he might give it in some way to man, so the true 
Christian looks up to the infinite virtues to see if he can 
not pursuade some of them to make their homes among 
men.—David Swing. 
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BIRTHS. 
COFFIN.—To Edw. M. and Carrie L. Coffin, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, a daughter, named Ruth. 


S. and Mary Ward Jones, a son, who is named Ward Kinsley Jones. 


MARRIAGES. 


TOMLINSON—CROASDALE.—At the residence of Watson 
Tomlinson, Byberry, Eighth month 16, 1893, under the care of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting of Frends of Philadelphia, Pa., Francis Tomlinson, 
son of the late Francis and Deborah Tomlinson, and Ellen T. Croas- 
dale, daughter of Watson and Mary L. Tomlinson, of Byberry, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—Suddenly, at Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa., Eighth 
month 16, 1893, Evan J. Ambler; a member of Gwynedd Menthly 
Meeting. 

CALVERT.—On Sixth-day, Eighth month 18, 1893, Hannah, wife 
of James P. Calvert, in her 56th year. 

HILLMAN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles H. 
Moss, Haddonfield, N. J., Eighth month 16, 1893, Eliza A., widow of 
Daniel E. Hillman, in her 73d year. 

MARIS.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Joseph A. Bond, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Eighth month 16, 1893, Norris Maris, a mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Friends’ 
burying ground, West Chester, Pa., from the residence of his son George 
L. Maris. 

He was born Fifth month 24, 1803, and was therefore over 
ninety years of age. His health and faculties continued bright and 
active until the past few months. For sixteen years he was a mem- 
ber of the Representative Committee on behalf of Caln Quarterly 
Meeting. For many years he was one of the active and earnest agents 
of the “* Underground Railroad,” being ever ready by night or day, in 
storm or cold, to aid the colored stranger in securing liberty. He looked 
upon it as a privilege rather than a duty to be thus engaged. ° 

MENDENHALL.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eighth month 12, 
1893, at the residence of her son-in-law, Hugh R. Wiggins, Sarah T. 
Mendenhall, aged nearly 94 years. 

She was a life-long member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, widely known, beloved, and admired for the remarkable consis- 
tency and purity of her beautiful Christian character. Her broad mantle 
of charity which ever put the best possible construction upon the conduct 
of everyone, was a scathing rebuke to the tale-bearer, and kept the tongue 
of the slanderer silent in her presence. She was a great reader, and her 
strong, clear, and well informed mind (which never failed her to the last) 
kept her in touch with the living issues and interests of the present time ; 
by the inexpressible sweetness and tenderness of her nature, she drew all 
ages, even the little children, into the magnetism of her warm affection. 
Her funeral (which was very large) was conducted by Jonathan W. 
Plummer, of Chicago, and many loving testimonies were borne to the 
practical blessing and usefulness of her long and exemplary life not 
only by the members of her own Society, but also of other denomina- 
tions. A family of four sons and one daughter preceeded her to the 
other shore. Two lovely, noble daughters survive her, whose unselfish 
devotion to their mother was an inspiration to all who knew them. The 
good fruit that will yet be borne as the result of her seed-sowing it 
is impossible to estimate, she “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 

A. M. S. 

MILLER.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Eighth month 6, 1893, Louise 
T., infant daughter of George B. and Zadie T. Miller, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and granddaughter of Caroline H. Miller. 

MORRISSON.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eighth month 12, 1893, 
James L. Morrisson, at an advanced age; a member of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was the son of Robert Morrisson, one of the early settlers of 
Richmond. The decease of his (James's) wife, Lydia C. Morrisson, on 
Seventh month 7, last, was stated in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
of the 5th of the present month. ; 


PASSMORE.—At Rising Sun, Md., on the morning of Eighth 
month 14, 1893, Mary E., wife of Ellis T. Passmore, in her 7oth year ; 
a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

PIDGEON.—At Woodlawn, Va., Seventh month 14, 1893, Albert, 
infant son of Charles M. and Katie D. Pidgeon. 

WALTON.—At the residence of her son, Joel M. Walton, near 
Kennett Square, Pa., Eighth month 13, 1893, Sarah H. Walton, in the 
Sgth year of her age. A member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

She was stricken with paralysis about seven weeks before her death ; 
she was patient and kind to all about her, and when the end came 
peacefully passed away, her work being done. She confidingly placed 
her trust in her Saviour, and said, “ I am ready when the time comes.”’ 
She was a devoted mother, a social friend and neighbor, very good to 


the poor, ever ready to hand out of her substance the needed help. | 


| always extended a hearty welcome. 
| “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; they rest from their labors, 


| and their works do follow them.” 
JONES.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Third month 25, 1893, to Edson 


| 33d year. 
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She was generally beloved, and had many warm friends to whom she 
I think we can truly say of her: 


M. H. B. 

WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, Sixth month 19, 1893, in West Chester, 
Pa., Moses Williams, aged 86 years ; a regular attender of High Street 
Friends’ meeting. An honest and faithful man, he will have his 
reward. + 

WOOD.—At his residence, West Spring Mill, suddenly, on Third- 
day, Eighth month 15, 1893, of pneumonia, Nathan S. Wood, in his 
Interment at Horsham, Pa. 








FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 
We herewith present the program of the Congress for 


Friends, to occur in connection with the series of Relig- 
ious Congresses to be held in Chicago, beginning the 11th 


| of Ninth month, and continuing to the 28th. 


As already understood by Friends generally, we pre- 
sume, it is the purpose of these Congresses to bring repre- 
sentatives of all religions and denominations, non-Chris- 
tian as well as Christian, into personal contact and ac- 
quaintance, for kindly expression of their faiths, under 
conditions that, it is hoped, will tend to produce a sense 
of brotherhood under the Divine Fatherhood, that has 
not heretofore existed. This can be in the belief that 
whatever is true in the faith of any or all, will meet the 
witness for truth in the hearers’ hearts, and enable the 
purer, higher truths to find general acceptance. 

We hope that out of this fellowship will grow not only 
a kindlier feeling between sects and religions, but also a 
willingness to co6perate wherever it may be beneficial in 
the efforts to remove evils from among men. 

The part of Friends in this great movement may be 
small in proportion to others, for our numbers are few ; 
but our faith, in its distinctive feature, so fully meets the 
needs of all of every faith, who are striving to know and 
to do the right that we should be diligent in spreading its 
light and power in the belief that ‘‘ one, with God’,’ is 
invincible. 

We urge attendance by as many of our members from 
each yearly meeting as may be rightly possible, that we 
may the more widely feel the influence of the occasion ; 
learn from brethren of other faiths much that will broaden 
our vision, extend our sympathies, and deepen our faith, 
and send us, we trust, unto our homes again with 
greater consecration to the higher welfare of our race 
through the power of the spiritual Christ operating daily 
in our individual souls. 

On behalf of the Central Committee. 

JONATHAN W. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
BENJAMIN SMITH, Secretary. 

Chicago, Ill. 

EXERCISES IN THE GENERAL PARLIA- 
MENT OF RELIGIONS. 
MEMORIAL ART PALACE, MICHIGAN AVE. AND ADAMS ST. 

[Note.—In regard to the place of these meeting, a proposition is 
pending, at the preparation of this circular, to hold them in the large 
music halls in Jackson Park (the Fair Grounds). Due notice will be 
given on this point. } 

To give expression for Friends ‘‘of the grounds of 
sympathy and fraternal relations among the religious 
bodies of the world,’’ Aaron M. Powell, New York. 


PROGRAM OF 


SPECIAL SESSION FOR FRIENDS IN THE GENERAL 
PARLIAMENT. 
NINTH MONTH 19, AT 2.30 P. M. 
Opening address, Jonathan W. Plummer, Chicago. 
A Statement of the Faith of Friends, Howard M. 
Jenkins, Philadelphia. 
Our Mission Work in behalf of Arbitration ; Indian 





Development, Negro Development, and against Slavery, 
Intemperance, etc., Joseph J. Janney, Baltimore. 

The Position of Woman in the Society of Friends, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Our Institutions of Learning, Schools, Colleges, 
Edward H. Magill, LL.D., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Our Thought as to Coéperation of Distinct Faiths 
in labor against jointly recognized evils, Robert S. Havi- 
land, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS. 
NEW CHURCH TEMPLE, 17 VAN BUREN STREET. 
OPENING, NINTH MONTH 19, 9.30 A. M. 

Opening address, Jonathan W. Plummer. 

Paper: ‘‘ The State of the Society: The Spread of 
its Principles. How can we increase their Growth and 
Influence ?’’ Mercy G. Hammond, Sterling, Kansas. 

Response to the paper, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Norway, 
Chester county, Penna. 

Discussion of the subject of the paper. 


NINTH MONTH 20, 9.30 A. M. 


Paper: ‘‘Our Young Members. The duty of the 
Society in guiding them to a conception of their respon- 
sibilities in maturer years. Their social needs and oppor- 
tunities as members. Would a national organization be 
an aid in promoting their interests?’’ Edgar M. Zavitz, 
Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. 

Response to the paper, Isaac Roberts, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussion of the subject of the paper. 

Intermission for social mingling. 

An open meeting for inquiry and explanation of essen- 
tial points of our belief. The grounds which lead us to 
differ from other denominations regarding ordinances 
which they deem essential. 


NINTH MONTH 21, 9.30 A. M. 


Paper: ‘‘ The Relation of Spiritual Culture and De- 
votion to Moral Progress.’’ Anna M. Starr, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Response to the paper, William M. Jackson, New 
York. 

Discussion of the subject of the paper. 

Intermission for social mingling. 

A meeting of spiritual seeking and consecration in 
which we hope many hearts can feel the inflow of the 
Divine wisdom and power, and an outflow of Divine love 
towards the brotherhood of man. 

No fever can attack a perfectly sound body ; no fever 
of unrest can disturb a soul which has breathed the air or 
learned the ways of Christ. Men sigh for the wings of a 
dove that they may fly away and be at rest. But flying 
away will not help us. ‘‘ The kingdom of God is within 
you.’’ We aspire to the top to look for rest. It lies at 
the bottom. Water rests only when it gets to the lowest 
place. So do men. Hence be lowly. The man who 
has no opinion of himself at all can never be hurt if 
others do not acknowledge him. Hence be meek. He 
who is without expectation cannot fret if nothing comes 
to him. It is self-evident that these things are so. The 
lowly man and the meek man are really above all other 
men, above all other things. They dominate the world 
because they do not care for it. The miser does not pos- 
sess gold: gold possesses him. But the meek possess it. 
‘¢ The meek,’’ said Christ, ‘‘inherit the earth.’’ They 
do not buy it, they do not conquer it; but they inherit 
it.— Drummond. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—VII. 
THE one building erected by the World’s Fair authorities 
that is not of marble whiteness, is the Transportation 
Building ; there are a few critics who pronounce this ex- 
ception a mistake, but the vast majority look upon it as a 
very happy thought of the architect, while some pro- 
nounce this Oriental palace, with its massive golden- 
arched doorway, the handsomest building on the grounds. 
Within it may be found almost every kind of vehicle that 
is now, or ever has been, used for purposes of transporta- 
tion, from a doll baby’s carriage to a four-story section of 
one of our ocean greyhounds, from a Mexican ox-cart 
with solid wooden wheels or a rude mountain sled, to an 
electric launch, or the lightest and fleetest of bicycles. 
The varieties of this last named vehicle fill about one-half 
of the gallery, and somewhere among them is a rude 
machine of the old style, made by a self-reliant boy en- 
tirely of wood, while near it is a board supporting a 
hatchet, chisel, and a knife or two, labelled, ‘‘ These are 
what he made it with.’’ 

The beautiful carriages and wagons of every descrip- 
tion, from the boy’s dog-cart to the tally-ho, are of the 
best materials and finest workmanship, while the wooden 
horses are so admirably shaped and colored that they look 
like living animals. About one-third of the floor space is 
devoted to these, and at least another third to cars and 
locomotives, and the latter seems to be a very popular ex- 
hibit. Those who have never made any but short jour- 
neys, or who generally choose other trains than the ‘‘lim- 
ited express,’’ may here take an imaginary trip sur- 
rounded by every possible luxury, as they walk through 
the Pullman or Wagner train ; and having done this they 
pay a visit to the ‘‘ General,’’ the engine that some of our 
Union soldiers ran away with during the war, and which 
almost carried them back to the protection of the stars and 
stripes. Near by are the Rocket and other old engines of 
the B. & O., which are mere pigmies beside the great 
freight engines of to-day. 

France and England each exhibit splendid locomotives, 
differing greatly in construction from any of ours, but to 
American eyes the three-cylindered Baldwin is the most 
magnificent giant of the lot. No. 999, the engine that 
broke the record, is outside the building with the New 
York Central display, and John Bull, the first passenger 
locomotive used in America, with two cars such as it 
pulled in the olden time, are in the special exhibit of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In striking contrast with the railroad of modern times 
is a section of the ‘‘ pontes longi’’ of Great Britain, a 
Roman plankway built by Dernitian in the year 5 A. D., 
and dug up in 1892 from-beneath the six feet of moss and 
fungi that covered it ; the planks are quite well preserved ; 
they are laid at an angle of about twenty degrees, and 
overlap like the weather-boarding of a house. Going up- 
stairs to the gallery we make a sudden transition from the 
ancient to the modern, for here we find the tent of May 
French-Sheldon, and all the equipments that she carried 
with her through Africa. The chair which became at will 
a bed, a carriage (either sun or water proof), and a pri- 
vate office, is a marvel of ingenuity. 

Of course, there are boats by the score, of every ag 
and clime, from the birch-bark canoe of the Indian, to the 
pleasure yacht of the millionaire, but she boat of the col- 
lection is in the main entrance hall, and always has a 
throng of people with earnest, eager faces, standing 
around it. Were there no crowd and no placard one 
would naturally exclaim, ‘‘ What is this old thing doing 
here?’’ But as we read the inscription, ‘‘ In this boat 
Grace Darling and her father saved nine lives,’’ the dingy, 
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weather-beaten skiff is transfigured, and its glory is re- 
flected in the faces of all who look upon it. We wonder 
how it was possible for a girl and an old man to row so 
large a boat over the rough breakers ; and familiar as we 
are with the story, our hearts thrill anew with admiration 
for the courage of the young Englishwoman. 

In Machinery Hall there is the noise of a thousand 
machines, but this is so spread over the immense space 
that it is quite endurable. We find here a paper mill in 
full operation ; printing presses from the first hand press 
used in New Hampshire to the modern machine that 
prints an eight page daily; looms weaving a variety of 
fabrics, especially Columbian souvenirs ; a man making 
pins for twenty-five cents a dozen, that will fasten a tidy 
on a stuffed chair or sofa, and hold it in place; and a 
number of steam and electric pumps that cool the air 
around them by the immense streams of water that they 
keep in circulation. 

We find here also the immense Allis-Corliss engine 
that generates the electricity for the incandescent lights 
in the buildings and on the grounds; these are in charge 
of the Westinghouse Electric Light Company ; this is 
the largest plant of the kind in existence. The engine, 
however, has to share the honors with another of the 
same size (2,000 horse power), which belongs to the 
General Electric Company, and is in the power-house of 
the intramural railway ; this railway, which carries pas- 
sengers from one end of the grounds to the other, is in 
itself a very interesting part of the transportation exhibit, 
as it is unusual for such heavy trains to be run by elec- 
tricity ; it has two drawbacks, however, one of which is 
that it can only be reached by going up a long flight of 
Stairs; the other that the fare is ten cents instead of five. 

Horticultural Hall, with its two long main aisles run- 
ning north and south, affords a delightful promenade ona 
warm day, and can thus be taken in without setting apart 
any day for it specially ; along the western aisle one may 
see every variety of fruit, either just fresh from tree or 
vine, or preserved whole in jars of alcohol (or some other 
transparent liquid) ; often the blossom of some rare fruit 
preserved in this way is as interesting as the fruit itself. 
In the main building there are tropical plants on either 
side, and a beautiful group of palms, ferns, etc., reaching 
almost to the top of the large rotunda in the centre, 
while at one side a model of the capitol at Washington 
in immortelles is worthy of more than a passing glance. 


The exhibit of the United States Government is very 


popular with those who have not made a trip to Washing- 
ton ; the Treasury, the Interior, the Patent Office, the 
National Museum, and the Smithsonian Institution have 
all contributed to the general display within the large 
building. Outside, the brick and wood reproduction of 
the war-ship ///imors and the life-saving station each have 
their share of visitors, and those who go at the right 
time may witness the drill of the life-saving crew. 
Visitors to the Fair are often puzzled by the Terminal 
Station of the Illinois Central railroad, as it is a very 
large and fine-looking building ; this, of course, is mainly 
for the accommodation of passengers, but it also is a cool 
building to walk through, and it is worth while to look at 
its score of clocks and notice what time it is at London, 
Pekin, or San Francisco when it is high noon in Chicago. 
This lies just south of the Transportation Building, while 
north of it is Festival Hall, in which Theodore Thomas's or- 
chestra gave its concerts before their famous leader sent in 
his resignation. Music Hall, a very different building, is on 
the lake shore at the north end of the peristyle, and cor- 


_ the eyes and body will be resting. 


| Plaisance for cool days or evenings. 


_had been good for us to have been there. 


responds outwardly to the casino, at the south end, which | 


belongs to the Department of Public Comfort, and is de- 
voted mainly to restaurant purposes. 


The balcony of the Administration Building is forbid- 
den to the public since the burning of the cold storage 
house, and as the wings contain private offices, the visitor 
has no use for it except to walk under its dome and ad- 
mire its beautiful exterior. There are various small 
buildings on the grounds containing special exhibits, that 
are ideal in their way; one of these is Van Houten’s 
cocoa house, at the northeast end of the main building, 
where one may enjoy a real rest while sipping a cup of 
this nourishing beverage, daintily served with two crackers 
for five cents ; and another is Puck's fairy palace, where 
there is an excellent exhibition of the various processes of 
making an illustrated paper. 

I cannot better conclude this letter than by making a 
few suggestions to those who have not yet made their 
visit to the Fair. Buy a daily paper every morning be- 
fore going to the grounds, study the program for the day, 
and if possible plan to take in a free lecture or concert ; 
it will not be time wasted, for while the ears are listening 
Don’t spend more 
than two hours at a time in either the Art Galleries or the 
Manufactures Building, both tire the eyes and brain. Sit 
down at least once an hour for five minutes, relax every 
muscle in the body, and even close the eyes for half of 
the time ; study the map and the points of the compass ; 
avoid long walks and sunny paths, and leave the Midway 
By following these 
suggestions and eating wholesome food without haste, at 


regular hours, it is possible to spend ten days at the Ex- | 


position and wish on the morning of the eleventh that it 
was not yet time to awake from the beautiful dream, but 
that one might live in the enchanted land yet a little 
longer. ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

On the afternoon of Eighth month 20, a circular meeting 
was held at East Branch, N. J. Margaret P. Howard and 
Samuel Sharp were inspired to speak to those gathered. 
The attendance was smaller than usual, owing to the 
heavy fall of rain about the time that persons would have 
been preparing for the meeting. The feeling was that it 
Notice was 
given that two more meetings would be held this season ; 
on the third First-day afternoon of Ninth and Tenth 
months. Way will be made for any ministering Friend 
who desires to attend, by addressing W. Maxwell Marshall, 
Trenton, N. J. W. M. M. 


To give alms is nothing unless you give thought also. 
It is written not ‘‘ Blessed is he that feedeth the poor,’’ 
but ‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.’’ A little 
thought and a little kindness are often worth more than a 
great deal of money.— Ruskin. 





ALL of real and true life, is a walking with the Divine 
One, an incessant unfolding of his mind and character to 
us. Why are men in such haste and fret to know the full 
and final things in religion any more than in other mat- 
ters of science and experience? We can wait in mathe- 
matics, and work our way along step by step. In as- 
tronomy we slowly unfold the stars and their courses, 
year by year, and century by century. In music, art, 
mechanics, we advance little by little. In travel we 
journey a step at a time, and do not lament that we have 
not already gone over all the oceans and continents, glad, 
indeed, that we have always more to traverse. Why, then, 
leap forward incontinently with our rash creeds to grasp 
the Infinite and his ways? Will it not take infinite time 


‘ to fathom the Infinite ?—S. C. Beane. 








PICNIC AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 

FULLY two thousand people attended the picnic held upon the grounds 
of the George School at Newtown, Pa., on Sixth day, the 18th inst. 
A special train of eleven cars left the new Reading terminal depot, 
Philadelphia, at 9.30 a. m., returning from the grounds at 4.30 p. m. 
A large number were already upon the grounds at the arrival of the 
special train, and fully four hundred carriages were counted, in the 
afternoon, scattered in the grove in the rear of the school buildings and 
along the fences. 

Work upon the building was not suspended on account of the 
throng of visitors. Plastering was being done on the upper floors of the 
central building, and carpenters and steam-fitters were at work in both 
wings. The building has made as rapid progress toward completion as 
was consistent with careful construction, the builders having been espe- 
cially favored by the late dry weather, and the indications are that the 
opening will take place near the time which has been announced—about 
the middle of Tenth month. 

After dinner in the woods, the company assembled in front of a 
temporary platform, shortly after two o'clock, and informal exercises 
were held to discuss the history and prospects of the school. William 
Wade Griscom, who is clerk of the general committee, introduced the 
speakers. George Watson, of Philadelphia, gave a brief description of 
the school buildings. The work, he said, has been thoroughly well 
done, and the best plans have been followed. Nothing has been at- 
tempted for display or effect, and no real excellence has been over- 
looked for cheapness. The finish is in natural wood, the walls are of 
a cream color and rough surface. The arrangements of rooms are con- 
venient ; there will be accommodations for 250 pupils; other buildings 
are projected for the future; there are 72 entries of students now as- 
sured, afid it is hoped that by the opening day 100 boys and girls will 
be assembled to inaugurate the George School. 

Joseph S. Walton, Chester County Superintendent of Public Schools, 
spoke of the true aim of education. A boy, he said, may learn that an 
elephant has a trunk and may be able to describe it faithfully; but he 
should also be made to see that the trunk is a necessity to the elephant, 
which, with its great bulk and slow movements, would be ill able, with- 
out such a member, to gather its food of twigs and leaves. So pupils 
at the George School will be taught that a spirit of seeking after, and 
dependence upon, the Inward Monitor, is a necessity to the Christian’s 
life—thus convincing the pupil’s reason as well as leading him by the 
persuasion of example. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, of Doylestown, regretted that Howard M. 
Jenkins, who had been expected to present a history of the foundation 
of the school, and Principal George L. Maris, who intended giving an 
outline of its proposed educational work, were both unable to fill their 
engagements. The people of Bucks county, he said, had long needed 
such an institution as the George School, and should always foster and 
support it by sending their children to be taught as well as by their 
means and personal influence ; for this, they would doubtless be fully 
repaid by the many influences towards fuller knowledge and better 
ideas which radiate from all well-kept institutions of learning. The 
presentation to the school of 123 acres of land, which were purchased 
by funds of which a large part was collected in the neighborhood, was 
an evidence of the interest felt in the institution by the surrounding 
community. The efficient labor of Isaac Eyre in collecting funds for 
the purchase of the property, was referred to. 

James V. Watson, of Philadelphia, on being asked to address the 
meeting, said he believed it was a divinely-inspired act of John M. 
George, when, in a codicil to his will (written in lead-pencil) he left 
the bulk of his large property to found this school. Now that such a 
trust has been committed to our hands, we ought—we mzs¢—lend it 
our hearty support. 

On inquiry being made concerning the founder of the school, a 
number of personal details were given by James V. Watson, Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., and others. 

The buildings, placed at the upper or north end of the school 
property, face towards the south, and from their position on a hill, over- 
looks a wide prospect of field and woodland. The Neshaminy Creek, 
to the right, adds variety to the scenery. Many of the visitors as- 
cended to the roof of the central building to enjoy the fine view from 
there. There were many expressions of pleased appreciation of the 
location and architecture of the buildings, as well as of the interior ar- 
rangements and furnishings. 


THE Holy Spirit is no metaphysical dogma, but sim- 
ply God everywhere, diffusive like the light,—in the faith- 
ful conscience that loves righteousness and hates oppres- 
sion, in the loyal heart that takes all humanity into friend- 
ship, in the reasoning mind that finds out glorious truth, 
in the verdant fields and the blooming gardens, in the 
glorious order of the stellar systems, in the child’s prat- 
tle, in the sage’s wisdom, and the sinner’s kindly and sav- 
ing torture,—this is the Holy Spirit of the ever-present 
Deity.—S. C. Beane. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PLANS OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—At the picnic on the George School 
grounds, on Sixth-day, Prof. George L. Maris, the Principal, was to 
have spoken on the aims and methods of the School, but the death of 
his father rendered this inappropriate. From the sketch which he had 
prepared we make these extracts: 

‘In examining the requirements for admission some of you may 
think they are pretty high, but in reality any good local school should 
be able to prepare students for admission. It is not the purpose of the 
school to compete with the public schools or other Friends’ schools, but 
rather to encourage children to remain at the home schools as long as 
they profitably can, and then enter the higher classes, if possible. In 
this way both classes of schools will be benefitted ; the home schools 
by retaining their pupils longer, and the George School by receiving 
students of a higher grade. 

‘“‘ The same care has been taken in all the departments of the school 
work, the aim in each case being to combine good scholarship and un- 
usual ability to impart instruction. 

“« By the advice of the committee, I visited many of the best schools 
in the West and in the East, to observe the latest methods of instruc- 
tion that such schools afford. Among the schools visited were those of 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, New York, and Brooklyn. As one result of these 
visits we have decided to teach all sciences by the laboratory method, 
and for this purpose three laboratories are now being fitted up for chem- 
istry, physics, and biology. Three courses of study have been adopted 
—the scientific, the classical, and the literary—all of such grade as to 
prepare students for the best colleges, and so broad in their range as to 
be, in themselves, liberal courses of study. We shall always aim to 
keep abreast of the times in our methods of study, as well as in the 
branches taught. 

“I would be negligent of duty did I not speak of the moral and 
social influence of the school. It is during school life that the most 
lasting impressions are made, and acquaintances are formed that endure 
through life. It is not the purpose of the management to establish a 
very large school, for when a school becomes so large that there can be 
no intimate relation between pupils and teachers, one of the most im- 
portant objects of a boarding school,—the formation of character, —is 
seriously interfered with. It is our hope that this school shall turn out 
excellent scholars, but we very much more desire that our students shall 
become men and women of high moral character, helping by precept 
and example to spread the kingdom of Christ on earth wherever their 
influence may be felt.” 


ABINGTON FRIENDs’ SCHOOL.—Much care and thought have been 
directed during the past year towards making this school more attrac- 
tive and useful to girls who leave their homes to attend boarding school. 
The course in calisthenics and light gymnastics, under the charge of a 
skilled directress, and the work in vocal culture, as well as a modifica- 
tion of the course of study, giving opportunity for more extended work 
than heretofore in literature, elocution, and modern languages, are feat- 
ures that will, no doubt, be appreciated by those whose daughters attend 
this school. 


A VERY SENSIBLE CHANGE.—A most inappropriate and misused 
name in educational work has been that of “ College,” as applied to 
the practical schools in which business training, instruction in short- 
hand, etc., are given. Now it is announced by the institution of which 
Thomas May Peirce has so long been the head, in this city, that he has 
dropped the name “ College,” and will call it the Peirce School of 
Business and Shorthand. In his address last winter, at a reunion of his 
former scholars, he said : 

‘“T am sorry and always have been sorry that the word ‘College’ 
ever became a part of the name of a mercantile or commercial school, 
but I found it in existence, and a certain defined idea was represented 
by it, and I have been too conservative to change it. But let it 
be clearly understood that the business school, at least so far as I know 
what a business school is, does not attempt to give a collegiate or uni- 
versity training. We do not pretend to give a liberal education, but, 
concentrating our efforts, give a useful education and a special training. 
We gladly leave to the care and training of the college, with the school 
of finance and economy, the few who can afford to take a thorough 
collegiate course in economics and finance. There is now, and always 
will be, a large army recruited largely from the mighty middle classes 
of the country, to whom time and money are an object, who desire to 
be fitted for gainful positions with business men and corporations. 
From them we draw our patronage.”’ 


To THE SANDWICH ISLANDs.—Dr. Benjamin Sharp, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Academy of Natural Sciences, and Professor Wil- 
liam Libbey, a correspondent of the society, and professor of Physical 
Geography at Princeton University (where he is the successor to the 
eminent Professor Guyot), left Philadelphia on the 21st instant for the 
Hawaiian Islands on a scientific expedition, under the auspices of the 


Academy of Natural Sciences. 


They expect to be absent until New 
Year. 
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The scientists propose to gather specimens of natural history in all 
its departments. Birds, shells, insects, plants, and other land forms will 
be collected, and marine dredgings will be made. A careful examina- 
tion of the volcano Kilauea on Hawaii, and of the burial caves on the 
same island, will be undertaken. The explorers hope to reach San 
Francisco in time to take the steamer on the 30th inst., arriving at 
Honolulu on the 7th of next month. 

The exploration of the caves and crater was proposed to the scien- 
tists by Dr. C. Newlin Peirce, of the Academy, a pupil of whom, now 
a resident in Honolulu, discovered the caves, and has engaged to assist 
the expedition as far as he is able. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A MONTH’S SALARIES NOT PAID. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A RECENT letter from Abby D. Munro quotes the following from a 
letter from one of her colored teachers: ‘* Miss Munro, if it is conveni- 
ent, will you let us have our last month’s salary? I am sorry to have 
to ask you for it, for I know that if you had gotten it, you would have 
paid us, but the summer is always hard, and we have had a good many 
expenses this year, which make us quite short of money.”’ 

Will not Friends generally try to contribute a small sum that will 
not interfere with next winter's collection, to meet this pressing need. 

ANNA M. JACKSON, 
Superintendent Education Colored People. 
New York City. 
RICHMOND HAS RESPONDED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

The appeal coming from Abby D. Munro’s school has struck us in 
very hard times, yet if we will divide what we have there will be 
enough for all and the needy will not be left to suffer. 

We stated the case to our First-day School and the next First-day 
it responded with a collection of nearly ten dollars. If all will do as 
well, how easy it will be to meet her necessities. W. C. STARR. 

Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 18 


WHERE THE WILD THINGS GROW. 
O FoR the bosky gardens, 
Deep in the green old woods, 
Where the oaks have woven curtains 
To shelter their sylvan broods ; 
Where the pine trees murmur and whisper 
Secrets we long to know— 
O to rest in the shadow 
Where the wild things grow! 


There, by the brook’s clear mirror, 
All on a summer's day, 
The bees, the birds, and the blossoms 
Have it their own sweet way ; 
There, in the tender twilight, 
Barred by a golden gleam, 
Hushed in the deepest silence, 
The wood-ferns dream. 


There many a grassy pathway 
Leads to a fairy scene, 
Where the partridge-berry’s coral 
Lights the dusk of the wintergreen ; 
Where the bells of the precious twin-flower 
In the fragrant spaces blow— 
O to rest in the shadow 
Where the wild things grow! 
—M. F. Butts, in The Outlook. 


THE TASSELS OF THE CHESTNUT. 
WHEN apples hang upon the bough, 
And corn fulls in the ear, 
When pears in ripening beauty grow, 
And other fruits appear, 
How strange to see the chestnut-trees, 
All hung with tassel sprays, 
Gracefully swinging in the breeze, 
And red with sunset blaze. 


What hope of fruitage can there be 
When blossoms come so late ? 

The mown grass dries upon the lea, 
The sheaves of the threshers wait. 

The tassels have so long delayed, 
Their beauty meets the eye 

As if some discord had inveighed 
*Gainst Nature’s harmony. 





Yet not in vain the tassel sprays 
Hang in the summer air, 

’Tis one of Nature’s wise delays 
To prove her bounteous care ; 

For, when the frosts of autumn come 
To burst the prickly burrs, 

The fruitage brings the lesson home 
That nature never errs. 

So ye who think your life is vain, 
Who only wait and pray, 

No fruitage do ye yet attain, 
Although you long delay ; 

The lesson of the chestnut sprays 
Should come to you with cheer, 

To change your weariness to praise 
And drive away your fear. 


The fruit of riper character 
Grows in our lives apace, 

And proves our Maker does not err 
In nature or in grace. 


—Prof. T. W. Bancroft. 


THE Sin oF FREtT1TING.—There is one sin which seems 
to me is everywhere and by everybody under-estimated, 
and quite too much overlooked in valuations of charac- 
ter. It is the sin of fretting. It is as common as air, as 
speech ; so common that unless it rises above its usual 
monotone we do not even observe it. Watch any ordin- 
ary coming together of people, and see how many min- 
utes it will be before somebody frets—that is, makes more 
or less complaining statements of something or other, 
which most probably everyone in the room, or in the 
car, or the street corner, as it may be, knew before, and 
which most probably nobody can help. Why say any- 
thing about it? It is cold, it is hot, it is wet, it is dry ; 
somebody has broken an appointment, ill-cooked meal ; 
stupidity or bad faith somewhere has resulted in discom- 
fort. There are plenty of things to fret about. It is 
simply astonishing how much annoyance and discomfort 
may be found in the course of every day’s living, even at 
the simplest, if one only keeps a sharp eye out on that 
side of things. Even Holy Writ says we are born to 
trouble as sparks flying upward. Buyt even to the sparks 
flying upward, in the blackness of smoke, there is a blue 
sky above, and the less time they waste on the road the 
sooner they will reach it. Fretting is all time wasted on 
the road.—Helen Hunt. 


SCIENCE AND ALCOHOL.—There is a common belief 
that alcohol gives new strength and energy after fatigue 
sets in. The sensation of fatigue is one of the safety 
valves of our machine ; to stifle the feeling of fatigue in 
order to do more work, is like closing the safety valve so 
that the boiler may be overheated and explosion result. 

It is commonly thought that alcoholic drinks aid di- 
gestion, but in reality the contrary would appear to be 
the case, for it has been proved that a meal without alco- 
hol is more quickly followed by hunger than a meal with 
alcohol. 

In connection with the sanitation of armies thousands 
of experiments upon large bodies of men have been 
made and have led to the result that in peace or war, in 
every climate, in heat, cold, or rain, soldiers are better 
able to endure the fatigue of the most exhausting marches 
when they are not allowed any alcohol at all. 

That mental exertions of ail kinds are better under- 
gone without alcohol is generally admitted by most 
people who have made the trial. 

It appears certain that from 7o to 80 per cent. of 
crime, 80 to go per cent. of all poverty, and from 10 to 
40 per cent. of the suicides in most civilized countries 
are to be ascribed to alcohol.— Westminster Review. 
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BAD TIMES. 


Bap times are great object-lessons. When overlived, we 
recall them with an interest that never attaches to smooth, 
prosperous times. There are thews and sinews in the soul 
as well as in the body, which, if never used; become rudi- 
mentary. The loss of millions is of little consequence if 
the energy of repair has not been destroyed. ‘The heat 
of contest forces into action all the hidden forces of the 
soul. The old anti-slavery people look back to the days 
of struggle with yearning sadness. What are these piping 
times of peace compared with that gigantic conflict that 
brought the eternal verities to the front, and made souls 
glow with indignation, with love, with the desire to do 
godlike deeds for the salvation of the world ? 
' The prosperous years go on, and we are in danger of 
losing our deeper insight. Asa nation, we wax fat and 
rich. Society grows fetid, like a stagnant pool. It is the 
rebound of the boomerang that knocks down prosperity 
and brings clearer perceptions. ‘The suffering that arises 
from national and individual mistakes and follies, delu- 
sions and errors, lays the foundation of future wisdom. 
It is necessary to suffer much in order to learn a little of 
the inevitable laws of cause and effect. Without the 
smart there is no profitable experience. The sneaks and 
tricksters must often be tied up to God’s whipping-post ; 
and even the honest enthusiast and the self-deluded do 
not escape without flagellation. 

We have to learn that man must always be a contriver, 
a creator. Everand anon he must be brought into origi- 
nal relations with things, and left, like the first savage, 
naked on the sand to recover the force civilization is con- 
tinually stealing from him. 


The recuperative power of a nation is the marvel of 


nature. The destruction of cities, the bankruptcy of a 
people, is little more serious, after all, than the stripping 
of a few leaves from the tree by a passing gust of wind. 
In a little time the scars have all disappeared, new tissue 
has taken the place of the old ; an enlarged life has healed 
disaster. After a great fire the town rises more beautiful 
than before, life is more agreeable and commodious. But 
Nature cares not for the finished product ; the creative im- 
pulse is her darling. Like a child, she overturns man’s 
house of cards to see it he can build it again. It is this 
emphatic tendency in Nature that has raised so many 
superstitions in the human mind. If you are prosperous, 
never speak of your prosperity, lest the gods, being jeal- 
ous, shall destroy you. If you are healthy, do not men- 
tion it for the same reason. The reason is plain to be 
seen. God has said to his creature, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
really possess anything, but thou shalt grow.’’ He has 
given him the world wherein to sharpen his wits, to exer- 
cise his faculties. In a finished, unchangeable world, the 
human energies would speedily wither and die. 

This challenge of bad times is the perpetual spur in 


the side. It is the practical application of the fable of 


Sisyphus. No doubt, every time Sisyphus got his stone 
to the top of the hill he believed it would stay there, and 
to his astonishment he saw it start to roll down again. 
We are all rolling our stones, by whatever name we may 
call them ; and, finally, we learn there is no fixed point, 
that all is flux, all is change. ‘The solidest things fly in 
the air: the weakest things, apparently, may work our 
material destruction. The little brook that runs through 
your dooryard, just a thread of water, in a time of freshet 
may rise in the night and sweep away the house. 

Bad times keep alive the ideal of good times. They 
are a spur toward trying to make the world better. They 
act on the imagination, and lift us out of a state of slavery 
to material things. Without tragedy, what would move 
to awe and pity that purify the heart? Without loss and 


disaster, where should we find heroism, self-forgetfulness, 
love, and sacrifice? The loss of money reveals respect 
and confidence that otherwise might never have been re- 
vealed. It incites people to help each other. It breaks 
the crust of selfishness. It reveals the bonds that bind us 
all together. The man who bears his reverses nobly 
towers far above his lost millions. In an age of money 
worship, financial disasters come as the salt of society. 
Many who would otherwise have lacked incentive find 
their manhood. Many hidden talents come to light, 
many new resources are developed. ‘The disappointed 
gold-hunters took to farming, and made great fortunes. 
The angry silver miners of our day may discover new 
uses for the white metal if they set their wits to work. 

The so-called bad times, it would seem, are as essen- 
tial to society as eruptions to volcanoes, as tempests to the 
ocean, as thunder and lightning to summer weather. They 
purify, they strengthen, they avert dangers greater than 
those they bring. They reveal the spiritual and immate- 
rial forces of life. Upon a planet subject to violent 
changes, Nature has given man an offsetting advantage,— 
adaptability. He can turn himself in all directions. He 
is flexible. The bad times come that his joints may 
never grow stiff, that his fingers may always remain supple. 
His marvelous powers must be used. ‘‘ No rust,’’ says 
God ; ‘‘no moss on living energies.’’ Bad times are the 
whetstone on which he is sharpened. 

The value of bad times lies not alone in the intellect ; 
it is more deeply felt in the affections and the spiritual 
nature. Love glows with new intensity when it is no 
longer wrapped in ease. Love against the world is the 
brave, true outlook of such as are drawn more closely 
together by adversity. How should we know the depths 
of tenderness that lie latent in the hearts of our nearest 
and dearest if bad times did not bring them forth? How 
would the friendliness of friends, the kindness of neigh- 
bors, the helpfulness that comes with adversity, be shown 
but for this back stroke of fortune? 

Only the failure of the moral nature, the utter loss of 
spiritual vision, is irrevocable bankruptcy ; and these may 
come in what we call our best times. It is the reverse of 
fortune that often brings us back to God with a renewed 
sense of dependence. ‘The greatest blessing that ever 
comes to us is fresh trust, the feeling that a new well of 
living water has been opened for us in the desert. There 
are really no bad times save such as dwarf and belittle 
and sour and stultify the nature. All that sets us free 
from limitations, makes us more in ourselves, with in- 
creased power of service, is pure blessing. These are 
what we often find we have gained by losses. Behind the 
cloud there is an angel face.—Christian Register. 


FRENCH POLITENESS.—Suppose French politeness is a 
myth, it is one to be more cultivated the world over. 
Even the humblest peasant in the smallest province is en- 
dowed with an all-conquering courtesy that is brought 
into play in the most commonplace matters. If our men 
could only be taught some of it, how much more easily 
would run the wheels of life’s machinery ! Business is 
business, of course. The rush and worry of money get- 
ting dwarfs the real nature, yet at the same time stocks 
would act no more irregularly, bills would be no less ready 
to be paid, panics would occur no more frequently if the 
arbitrators of great affairs would but remember to bring 
into their business life alittle more of the softening in- 
fluence or refined courtesies that are the flowers in a 
meadow of rank weeds.—Mew York Evening World . 


A MIND in the grasp of a terrible anxiety is not credu- 
lous of easy solutions.— George Eliot. 
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SUMMER IN THE cou NTRY. 


WHEN a country boy is stung by a hornet or wasp,—and 
there is no greater delight to his half-savage nature than 
to try to enrage these insects,—he hurries to pick the 
leaves of the plantain, a common dooryard weed. He 
crumples them up in his hands till the juices start, and 
then lays them on the smarting spots. The same weed is 
made useful when the bites are the work of the nimble 
mosquito. So show the boy and girl the plantain, and 
they will be proud to doctor themselves. Some children 
are more severely poisoned by insect stings than others, 
and in that case the stings of bees, wasps, and hornets 
should be removed if possible. A magnifying glass will 
enable one to remove them with a fine needle, or a small 
key, whose stem is hollow, pressed over the spot will 
drive the sting out where it can be readily seen and re- 
moved. Cover the wound then with powdered bluing 
moistened with water or with a poultice of cracker or 
bread and milk. When the poison of mosquitoes is great, 
there is nothing better to bathe the spots with than a weak 
solution of ammonia. Salt and water or cooking soda is 
not strong —_ When these swellings do not yield to 
this remedy, there is danger of ery sipelas, and then sugar 
of lead should be used. This is a violent poison, and 
should be kept ina plainly labelled bottle, set apart from 
common medicines and applied by the mother’s hand 
alone. 

Show the children as quickly as may be the difference 
between the three-leaved poison ivy and the five-leaved 
Virginia creeper or woodbine. The virulence of the 
former plant is largely spent by midsummer, but it is al- 
ways a good plant to keep away from. If a child gets 
hold of it unexpectedly, tell him he is to run home 
quickly and wash his hands in salt and water, and by no 
means to touch his face. If the flesh begins to swell, salt 
or soda and water may relieve it, but sugar of lead surely 
will. When applying this latter to the face, keep the 
eyes closed till the solution has dried into the skin.. The 
blotches caused by poison ivy look like raised burns, and 
are often bordered with little tiny water blisters, which, if 
neglected, will run into large blisters and be exceedingly 
painful. When the poisoning is severe, the hands and 
parts affected will often swell at intervals for many months 
without any apparent cause. This swelling will gradually 
lessen, and at length disappear, without any special medi- 
cation beyond the bathing of the spots with the men- 
tioned remedies. 

When a country boy cuts his hands or feet, he hunts 
around for the-little brown fungi which he calls puff-balls, 
and squeezes the fine dust of one right into the cut, where 
it helps form a clot, and so stops the flow of the blood. 
When the cuts are deep, it is best to wash them out care- 
fully with warm water, to remove any foreign matter, and 
then, pinching the lips of the wound together closely, put 
on strips of adhesive plaster, leaving little spaces for the 
puss to run out, which comes naturally in the healing of 
such a sore. Sometimes the blood flows so rapidly that 
you cannot do this. If so, tie a bandage tightly adove 
the wound before you attend to the wound itself. Ten 
cents’ worth of water-proof, adhesive plaster, and calm- 
ness, will rob such occurrences of their terror. 

For sprains and bruises there is nothing better than 
hot water for bathing the places. This should be followed 
with bandages wet in tincture of arnica or witch-hazel ; 
and, if you have forgotten to put vials of these in your 
trunks, the farmer’s wife or the village druggist will give 
you wormwood. Steep this in vinegar, and apply hot, 
remembering that the poultice is liable to stain, and using 
old cloths for the bandaging. Bare feet are apt to get 
stone bruises, which are painful, although the average boy 
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| will prefer am to uel aia stockings. Soaking the sore 
feet in hot water before going to bed and bathing the 
bruises with tincture of arnica are the best aids to time 
itself for this ailment.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


PROPER BREATHING MoveMENTs.—I think it is evi- 
dent that proper development and expansion of the lungs 
by means of well-regulated breathing must be regarded as 
of the greatest value in the prevention and in the treat- 
ment of the inactive stages of pulmonary consumption. 
The more simple the method, the more effective and 
practical will be the results which flow from it. Among 
the many exercises which are recommended for this pur- 
pose, the following movements are very valuable. The 
arms, being used as levers, are swung backward as far as 
possible, on a level with the shoulders, during each inspi- 
ration, and brought together in front on the same level 
during each expiration. Or the hands are brought to- 
gether above the head while inspiring, and gradually 
brought down alongside the body while expiring. A 
deep breath must be taken with each inspiration, and held 
until the arms are gradually moved forward, or downward, 
or longer, in order to make both methods fully opera- 
tive. 

Another very serviceable chest exercise is to take a 
deep inspiration, and, during expiration, in a loud voice 
count or sing as long as possible. A male person with a 
good chest capacity can count up to sixty or eighty, while 
in a female, even with good lungs, this power is some- 
what reduced. Practice of this sort will slowly develop 
the lungs, and the increased ability to count longer is a 
measure of the improvement going on within the chest. 
Or, again, the taking of six or eight full and deep breaths 
in succession every hour during the day, either while sit- 
ting at work, or while walking out in the open air, will 
have a very beneficial effect. 

The breathing of compressed and rarefied air is at- 
tracting wide attention at the present time in connection 
with the prevention and the treatment of pulmonary con- 
sumption, and is another mode wherewith the chest capa- 
city can be decidedly improved. When air is breathed 
in this manner, there is felt during each inspiration a 
gentle distention of the whole chest, while during expi- 
ration a feeling of emptiness is experienced. 

Consumption is not a disease which originates in a 
day, but it is the outgrowth of morbid habits and agen- 
cies which may even antedate the birth of the individual. 
Defective breathing is one of these habits, and its perni- 
cious prevalence is more wide-spread than is generally 
supposed.—Dr. Zhomas J. Mays, in the Century. 





Gop is not an alien, or even a neighbor to you, but a 
Spirit about you and within you, the Goodness and Power 
and wisdom in which you float, and from which you can 
make no escape if you would; more friendly to your in- 
terests than you can possibly be, more ready to give than 
we to have.—S. C. Beane. 





Ha tr the failures in life are brought about by leaving 
unfinished tasks that are begun. It never is profitable to 
dissipate one’s energy by dropping one task, well begun, 
to commence a new one. Such a habit has a bad effect 
upon the intellect and the general morals of the indi- 
vidual. A splendid habit to form is that which will en- 
able one to complete the work in hand before anything 
else is undertaken. This habit of regularity will culti- 
vate a strength of character which will stand in every 
trial of life. The mother should never lose sight of this 


| great principle in the training of her children.—Se/ected. 
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DECLINED A ‘‘ Decase.’ ’—Among eee whe were 
honored with the degree of D. D. during the last com- 
mencement season, says the Outlook, was the eminent 
evangelist, the Rev. B. Fay Mills. The degree was con- 
ferred by lowa College, one of the most prominent edu- 
cational institutions in the interior. The degree has 
been declined by Mr. Mills in a letter so characteristic of 
the man that we have received permission from President 
Gates, to whom it was addressed, to print it in full in 
these columns. We are inclined tothink that Mr. Mills’s 
course is a wise one, and that it would be better for all 
concerned if degrees had never been conferred on any 
Christian minister. ‘The letter of Mr. Milis is as follows: 

BETHANY, PAwTUXxET, R. I., June 26, 1893. 

Your kind letter of the 2oth, informing me that your 
Trustees had very graciously conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon me, is at hand. Permit me to 
express my heartfelt thanks for this great indication of 
their confidence, and to say that so great is my regard for 
you and the institution you represent that such an honor 
could not possibly have come to me more acc eptably from 
any other source. It is with pain, therefore, in the fear 
that I may seem ungracious, that I ask your kind permis- 
sion to decline this title. I have a sincere wish to refrain 
from anything like a critical impulse concerning others, 
but for myself I cannot but interpret the spirit of the 
Master’s words, ‘‘ Be not ye called Rabbi, for one 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,’’ as 
indicating to me that I ought - to be called by any 
title of honor that is not owned by all of my faithful 
brethren in the ministry of Christ. So please let me re- 
main a plain minister of Christ till the end of my pil- 
grimage. 

May I trouble you to see that my desire is known 
wherever the knowledge of your kind action may have 
been published ? 

With the kindest wishes, I remain, 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
(Signed) B. Fay MILLs. 


A New Era Becun.—aAt the close of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration, Baron de Courcel, (France), the president, 
made an address, in the course of which he said: ‘*‘ We 
have sought to maintain intact the fundamental principle 
of this august right of people—which extends like the vault 
of the sky about all nations and borrows from the laws of na- 
ture itself to protect one people of the earth against another, 
and to inculcate in them principles of mutual good will. 
In the regulations we were entrusted to elaborate we had 
to decide between divergent rights and interests which it 
was difficult to conciliate. The Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain promised with good grace 
to accept and carry out ourdecision. Our desire is that 
this voluntary engagement should leave no regrets on the 
part of either one of them, although we have asked of both 
what they will perhaps regard as serious sacrifices. 

‘¢ This part of our work consecrates a great innovation. 
Hitherto the nations had agreed to leave outside of all spec- 
ial examination the vast domain of the seas; yet the sea, 
after the land, has become small for men who, like the hero 
Alexander, and not less ardent in works than he in glory, 
display their energies in aworld too narrow. Our work is 
the first attempt to share the products hitherto undefined 
of the ocean by a ruling to be applied to goods which have 
escaped every other law except that of ‘first come.’ If 
the attempt succeeds it would undoubtedly be followed by 
numerous imitations, until the entire planet, on the waters 
as on the continents, shall have become the object of jeal- 
ous division. ‘Then, perhaps, the conception of property 
will change among men.”’ 
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What PEARLS ARE MADE Cea Vees few people are 
aware that the pearl-oyster is not in any way like the 
oysters which we eat. It is of an entirely different spe- 
cies, and, as a matter of fact, the shells of the so-called 
pearl-oyster are of far more value to those engaged in 
‘« pearl-fishing ’’ than the pearls. There are extensive 
pearl fisheries in the Gulf of California, and some of the 
finest pearls have been taken from these waters. In 1881 
one pearl, a black one, was sold for $10,000, and every 
year since that time many pearls have been taken from 
the beds in the California Gulf valued at over $7,500 
each. But such ‘‘finds’’ are very rare, and, asa rule, 
the pearls which are brought up are of very little value. 
The shells, however, are very valuable ; most of them are 
shipped to Europe, where they are manufactured into or- 
naments, knife handles, buttons, and the hundreds of 
other articles for which ‘‘ mother-of-pearl ’’ is used. 

Another fact concerning the pearl-oyster and the 
pearl itself is very little understood. T have seen in 
books of instruction both in this country and in England 
the statement that ‘‘ the formation of the pearl in the 
oyster shell is caused by a disease of the oyster’’; and 
this statement is more or less generally believed, as is also 
the erroneous inference to be drawn from it, that the oys- 
ter referred to is the edible oyster. ‘The mother-of- pear! 
is nothing more than a series of layers of nacreous matter 
deposited by the oyster upon the interior of the shell, 
and the pearl itself is a perfectly accidental formation. 
It is caused by a similar deposit of nacre around some 
foreign object. ‘This foreign substance may be a grain of 
sand, a parasite, or some similar object; but most au- 
thorities agree that it is more usually an undeveloped egg 
of the oyster around which this natural deposit is thrown. 

The largest pearl ever found measures two inches long, 
and w eighs three ounces. This is of Eastern origin. The 
largest found i in the Gulf of California did not exceed an 
inch and a quarter long, and was somewhat larger than 
the egg of a bluebird. Many of the California pearls are 
black and speckled. These are considered more valuable 
than the white pearls in Europe, but the most highly 
prized pearls of all are pink.—Harfer’s Young People. 


PRAYING FOR More FairH.—I hear men _ praying 
everywhere for more faith, but when I listen to them care- 
fully and get at the real heart of their prayers,very often it is 
not more faith at all that they are wanting, but a change 
from faith to sight. ‘* What shall I do with this sorrow 
that God hath sent me?’”’ 

‘« Take it up and bear it, and 
ing out of it.’’ 

‘‘Ah, if I only knew what blessing there was in it; if 
I saw how it would help me, then I could bear it. What 
shall I do with this hard, hateful duty which Christ has 
laid right in my way ?”’ 

‘« Do it, and grow by doing it.”’ 

**Ah, yes, if J could only see that it would make me 
grow.”’ 


get strength and bless- 


In both these cases do you not sae that what you are 
begging for is not more faith, although you think it is, 
but sight? You want to see for yourself the blessing in 
the sorrow, the strength in the hard and hateful task. 
Faith says not, ‘‘ I see that is good for me, and so God 
must have sent it,’’ but ‘‘God sent it, and so it must 
be good for me.’’ Faith, walking in the dark with God, 
only prays him to clasp its hand more closely, does not 
even ask him for the lighting of the darkness, so that the 
man may find the way himself. ae Brooks. 


—Cleanliness is next to godliness, and an ounce of lime in the right 
place may prevent an epidemic of disease.—Macon (Ga.) News. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A pISPATCH from Berlin says: Vice-Admiral Hollman, Secretary 
of State for Naval Affairs, is said to have obtained the approval of Dr. 
Miquel and several other Ministers for his plan of spending 40,000,000 
marks on new war-ships, in order that Germany may not fall to far be- 
hind France and Russia in naval armament. A mark, German money, 
is about 21 cents, American money.) 

—The three daughters of J. D. Mitchell, who lives near Taladega, 
Alabama, were recently married on the same day to three young men. 

—Two hand-embroidered screens in the Japanese exhibits in the 

Arts Building at the World’s Fair, are valued at $15,000 and 

,000 each. 

—In a school district of Dickinson county, Kansas, at a recent 
meeting, only one man, the director, was present. He promptly called 
himself to order, selected his wife as clerk and his son as treasurer, 
voted to hire a lady teacher at $40 dollars a month, made levy enough 
to pay the bill, and adjourned. Everything was carried unanimously, 
and that family will run the educational affairs of the district for a year. 

—Bobbie: “ Ma, didn’t you say I must always try to make people 
happy ?”’ Mother: “ Yes, my child.” “ Well, I know a little boy I 


rr : 
could make very ha if I had a penny to buy candy with.”’ ‘ Who 
ian Regi 


1€ boy oo “Tt 
—The value of farming lands in . country 
Jersey In 1888 farming lands averaged in New Jersey, $65; Massa- 
chusetts, $50; Ohio, $46; New York, $44; Vermont, $36; Maryland, 
Wisconsin, $23, and in some Western States less than $5 per 
ae : 
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—Professor Denton thinks express trains will never 
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—The Brazilian Department of Agriculture deplores the rapid de- 
tion of what were at one time looked upon as inexhaustible forests 
bber trees A recent report of the department suggests as a 
lantations for the cultavation of the tree be established, 
profits would accrue to the planter 
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—The rnai ( Philade apne) has an item with regard 
to the statistics of chur ing in Scotland showing that “* between 
1870 and 1801 the Established Church atte ndance has diminished 
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—New York city has $16,000,000 invested in school sites and 
This is considerably more than the annual expendiiure 


Italy and Spain combined. 
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cation of 
—The ship canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was formally opened 
by the King of Greece on the 6th of last month. Its construction has 
: ] ] } t » fon le ath 
occupied eleven years, although it is not quite four miles in length. 
—The mistake of having all their eggs in one basket is being felt 
by the city government of Milwaukee just now. All the city money, 
amounting to over $1,600,000, is tied up by the failure of the Mitchell 
bank, in which it was deposited. 
—The cable and electric 
least 100,000 horses in the past two years. 


cars have thrown out of employment at 
These were almost wholly 
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small and medium-sized animals. 
easily displaced. 


The strong draft horse is not so 


—The gold dollar contains 23 grains of pure gold, the silver dol- 
lar 371 grains of pure silver. It is necessary to put in some alloy to 
prevent abrasion. 

—The Kansas Board of Railroad Commissioners, began last week 
the actual work of making provision for supplying seed wheat to desti- 
tute farmers in Western Kansas. 


—Dr. Irving S. Haynes, writing in the New York Medical Journal, 
says that he has successfully used a preparation of ozone in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria. The preparation is called therapol. 


—Sir John Lubbock, the astronomer, said that “ during the many 
years he had had ants under observation he never on any occasion seen 
anything like a quarrel between any two ants belonging to the same 
community. 

—Killikinick, or kinikinick, which the Indians are in the habit of 
mixing with tobacco, is rapidly becoming extinct. Several plants have 
received this name, but they have no right to it. The true herb is the 
inside bark of a young willow, and, when smoked alone, makes a mild 
and pleasant smoke.—/ndianapolis News. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE elections throughout France for members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, (corresponding to our House of Representatives), took place on 
First-day last. They passed off very quietly, and the result is a largely 
increased majority in favor of the exis ting republican system of govern- 
ment. The moderate Republican party, of which the present President 
. France, Carnot, is the representative, is also decidedly strengthened. 
rhe Royalist party has nearly disappeared. 


TERRIBLE riots occurred last week in the great city of Bombay, in 
India, between the native elements, the Mohammedans on one side and 
the Hindoos on the other. There has always been a fierce hatred 
maintained between them, on religious accounts, and the occurrence of 
their * sacred days,” on either side, i is at any time liable to precipitate a 
conflict. Bombay had a population (1881) of 774,000, of whom only 
about 16,000 are of English birth. “It has been the policy of the 
English in India to allow religious fanaticism to burn to the point of 


conflagration in order to remin 1 both factions of the natives that Eng- 
land alone can ke ep the peace.” 


THE number of persons unemployed in New York City is already 
very large, and these added to the always large element of idle, vicious, 
and criminal people, have threatened to make disturbances and riots. 
On the 17th instant a mob of about 5,000, all apparently of foreign 
birth, took forcible possession of two halls for the purpose of holding a 
mass meeting. They were finally driven out by the police, but not until 
all the furniture in the halls was demolished. The police proved en- 
tirely able to keep order, but it was difficult to judge when their ener- 
getic interference became necessary. Other threats of riot have since 
been made. A woman named Emma Goldman has been making 
speeches inciting to violence. At a meeting on the 21st she urged all 
who were to attend a public meeting in Union Square, in the evening, 
to go armed. 

A WASHINGTON dispatch states that some days ago the State De- 
partment received a message from Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Viceroy, 
at Peking, addressed to the Preside snt, to the effect that for the present 
no retaliatory measures will be initiated as regards the citizens of the 
United States resident in China, and, further, that every effort will be 
made to protect them and their interests in peace and safety till the 
assembling of Congress in regular session. 

DURING the week ending at noon on the 


Igth, there were 465 
deaths in Philadelphia, the 


same number as during the previous week, 
and a decrease of 52 over the same week of last year. Of the entire 
number 206 were children under 5 years of age. There were 17 
deaths from diphtheria, scarlet fever, and typhoid fever. Health Officer 
Veale said that, in his opinion, the city was im an unusually healthy 
condition, the death rate being much below the normal for this season 
of the year. 


Great Britain is one of the most 
serious afiairs of the kind ever known in that country. In the “ mid- 
land” counties of England, it is stated, fully 500,000 men are idle. In 
South Wales the situation has been so critical that more than 2,000 
infantry, cavalry, and a battery were sent to the scene at the close of 
last week, in anticipation of riots. The whole district has been in a 
state of apprehension, it being expected that the miners who are at 
work in the Ebbw Vale, Wales, would be attacked by a force of 30,000 
strikers from the Rhondda Valley. This attack was looked for on the 
21st inst., but heavy rains fell, and the police and military were so well 
prepared that.it was apparently abandoned. 


IHE strike of the coal miners in 


VIOLENT demonstrations have occurred in Rome and elsewhere in 
Italy, being made by mobs who attacked buildings, (including the 
embassy at Rome), representing the French. They are suggested by a 
reeent riot in southeastern France, where laborers of the two nations 
quarreled and fought, causing a great deal of ill feeling. 











A DELICIOUS DRINK, 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
For a right good and lasting cool drink, take 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with ice-water and 
sugar. 


NOTICES. 
*,.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 


29. 
30. 


* 


31. 





*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the care of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the meeting-house at Penn’s 
Manor, Bucks county, on First-day, the 3d of 
Ninth month, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk of Committee. 

*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to at- 
tend Merion Meeting, on First-day morning 

* next, the 27th inst. Train from Broad street at 
9 o’cléck. I. H. HILvporn, Clerk. 





*.* Circular meeting at Stanton, Delaware, 
on First-day, Eighth month 28, at 10 o’clock, 
a. m. 

*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
‘* Friends’ Home for Children,’ 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, Ninth month 3, 1893, at 3 
p. m. Ministering Friends and all interested 
persons are cordially invited to be present. This 
is the opening meeting of the season, and we 
are desirous to have an interesting occasion. 
Come and bring your friends. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SARAH T. R. EAvenson, M. D. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
1. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
2. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, I11 
4. Centre, Centre, Pa. 
7. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
11. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Illinois ¥. M., Mt. Palatine, [l. 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Gunpow- 
der, Md. 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
25. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge Street. 
Indiana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 


30. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 

occur as follows : 
1. Blue River, Benjaminville, 8 p. m. 

Indiana First-day School Association, 3 

p- m., and Ninth month 12, at 8 p.m. 

*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 

receipt of the following additional contributions 

to the Children’s Country Week Association : 





E. T., Riverton, $ 1.00 
Sarah Heston, Doylestown, 5.00 
Mary H. Atkinson, Doylestown, 5.00 
Cash, 2.09 
6“ 2.00 
$15.00 

Previously acknowledged, 109.00 
Amount, $124.00 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 22, 1893. 
AWA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niuth Street 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 








| Wiat's in a Name? 


In a literal sense, nothing. 
In a point of practical value, everything. 
For instance, the name of 


Ingram’s Fine Blended 
Teas and Coffees. 


Seven pounds of Ingram’s Fine Blended 

| Roasted Coffee sent free to any railroad station 

where the 5-cent package stamp can be used on 
receipt of TWO DOLLARS. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S.F, BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
____ James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
| heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred, 


| Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


| be found very satisfactory. 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


| worthy is admitted. 


| about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | furnishing purposes. 


A careful supervis- | 


The paper now goes to | 


PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. we 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
‘“MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. 


glass 


Gro. A. MacsetH Co 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


ETTER Keep your leath- 

er new with Vacuum 

Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi! ¢ 

The ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 

Terms Moderate. 


A private home, located in South Park, one or 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 


mpany, Rochester, N. Y 


| trance Midway Plaisance. 


Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure roomsin advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


i STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 


| its contents gives special weight to each adver- | inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


| tisement. g@y7When our readers answer an | the largest to be found in the American market, 


| advertiser please mention that they do it upon | and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


| seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


| as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 























FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


l 








A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


PER CENT, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Send for circular, just out. 


119 S. Fourth Street, | 
Isaac Forsythe, "? Byinde pan | 


Millinery. \22\€ 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. 
HENRY 
eC Durable Work. 


, Residence, 
ELLIS. ws North 324 8t. 


(Private house.) 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
Reliable Workmen, 


112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


| 
| 


| 
| 


a 


| 
| 


| 
| 





CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


THE G I i A ee D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T Fe U ST ta 3 


ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. _ 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


SuRP.Lvs of over Two and a HaLF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
A 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


fHE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able se annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . . 


Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 


David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood, 


RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


Price. Mailed 


Barclay’s Apology, sO -60 
Barcley's Catechism, . 25 29 
Lite of William Penn ByS M 
Janney. Cloth, 1 00 113 
Paper, es © , = 35 
Life of George Fox By 8. M 
Janney. (Cloth, 1.00 112 
Conversations on Religious Sub- 
jects By S M Janney, 50 4 
Peace Principles Exemplified 
By 8. M. Janney, : » 81 
Summary of Christian Doctrines, 
Paper,.... 08 09 
Vital Religion. By S. M Janney. 
Paper, . : (8 09 
History of Friends. By 8 M 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 4.00 4.50 
4 volumes, sheep,. . 4.50 5.00 
History of the Separation. By 
S.M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 60 70 
Memoirof SM Janney, ... .125 135 
Journal of John Woolmen, . . 80 87 
" , Whittier, 1.20 1.35 
No Crovs, No Crown. By Wil- 
a 75 87 








Ss. W. % Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 
a. ; p 
a @ “rice. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 
Journal of Sarah Hunt. eo 25 1.37 Scriptural Watchword J. Jobn- 
The Quakers By St re 43 1.90 GS Se te“ ee Pa is b reeein 50 55 
Rise and Progress of Frio@?) Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 






By William Penn,.. . 28 DLR, a. save» ae ee 65 
William Penn's Letter to Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 

Wife and Children. Paper,” .06 Comly. Eleven volumes... 11.00 12.00 
Lite of James and Lucretia Mo c 1.65 George Fox's Works Eight vols. 12 00 
Autobiography of Benjamin Ha Isaac Penington’s Works,.. . . 5.00 

lowell, > aE) Olt 0.6 © Om 155 Letters of Elias Hicks, ..... .75 S4 
Dr Parrish’s Letter...... 06 Essays on the Views of Friends. 

A Reasonable Faith. By three By John J Cornell. Paper,. . .10 12 

a ee 44 Flexible cover, . . “ae | 17 
Holy Life. H Turford,..... . 23 Dissertation on Christian Minis- 

Old Fashioned Quakerism. By try. J. Jackson. Paper, ... .30 35 

Wm. Pollard, ... tte 44 a - « be wis > se § 
Rules of Discipline of Philadel- Garnered Treasures from the 

phia Yearly Meeting. “5. oe Al PR ee sed .90 
Christian Baptism. By Wm. Dell, 08 09 Conversations on the Queries 
DN Sw ow cc ee ee A By H. E Stockley, ...... 44 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth DE. .h sawn ee be 25 28 

By J Johnson, ..... 17 re ere 25 -28 
Scraps of Thought and Feeling. Journal of Hugh Judge, . -1.00 1.05 

£8 re BS Life of Isaac T Hopper, ...... 80 97 
Recollections of Charles Kirk,. .50 55 Journal of John Comly,. .. . . 2.00 2.20 


Devotional Poems, No 2,.... .25 










— - - . 7. | 


